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Look what’s happened to the original 
‘Jeep’ work-and- hobby horse. 



Here’s where you leave other sports cars behind! 


wherever people are out for fun. 

Join the “Unstoppables." Available in 
two sizes: 81 inch and 101 inch wheel- 
bases. Choice of colorful convertible 
tops. Test drive a Tuxedo Park Mark IV 
at your 'Jeep' dealer's soon. 

Kaiser Jeep corporation 

TOLEDO 1 OHIO 

New idea in sports cars. 
‘Jeep’ T uxedo Park 
Mark IV 
with 4-wheel drive. 


There's just no stopping the new 
Tuxedo Park Mark IV. It's the smart way 
to go sporting. With 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive 
you have an edge on the crowd. Take it 
down to the beach— up on the ski trail- 
out in the boondocks. It's part of the fun! 

Just pull one simple lever and you're in 


4-wheel drive. Ready to go off-the-road 
...or up those slippery hills in town. It 
goes where others can’t. 

It's the new idea in sports cars with its 
smart new color combinations and bright 
trim. It’s a real sports car. Take it to the 
golf club or to your cabana. It's welcome 



Palm Beach Company styled this suit in a crisp new poplin of Fortrel 
pol yester and Zantrel Too rayon from Burlington Mena Wear. Fortrel contributes 
stamina and wrinkle-resistance. Suit is trimly tailored in both natural shoulder 
and conventional models. In light, olive, dark olive, navy, black, brown, beige 
and grey. About $45*. At fine stores everywhere. *p„ c « h.*h « in wm w«i. 

Fortrel.. ,a f . contemporary fiber 


Fortrel 



When you see these three rings on a tire you know: 
it’s the General Dual 90, considered by many 
to be the world’s finest tire. There’s no other tire like it. 
The puncture-sealing General Dual 90-the tire that takes care of itself. . .and you ! 

It's made with General’s long-wearing Duragen rubber- 
gives you a softer, quieter ride More mileage, too. 

Then there’s General’s Nygen cord, pound for pound 
stronger than steel. And this remarkable 
tire seals punctures as you drive, keeps you in control. 
Your General Tire Specialist is the man to see. 
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Next week 

CANTHE BEE STtNG The Bear 
again? Tex Manic previews ihc 
Clay-Liston lighi. while Gilbert 
Rogin reviews the life and win- 
ning ways of Angelo Dundee, 
Clay's manager and ex-irainer. 


THE BATTLE AT tND Y lor the 
pole is the biggest U.S. aulo 
racing event outside the 500 it- 
self. Among 200.000 spectators 
at the Brickyard will be BobOt- 
tum to report on the struggle. 

YACHTING- S SWEET LIFE on 
the Riviera is sketched by Art- 
ist Douglas Gorsline and de- 
scribed by Carlcton Mitchell, 
turned -shh! unashamed 
stinkpottcr lor the occasion. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER FROM 


The man on this week's cover is Bill 
Veeck. whose new book. The Hustler's 
Handbook, begins on page 87. Veeck 
has been called many things by many 
people, but one thing he has never been 
called is dull. Now 51 and retired from 
baseball — at least temporarily — Veeck 
remains a fierce individualist who en- 
joys leveling his guns at “the big boys 
on the street," whether it be the Yan- 
kees or the Supreme Court. “Fora long 
time," says Bill, “I tried to sum up in a 
few words part of my thinking. Then 
one night Bill Mauldin did it for me 
when he said, ‘Bill, this is the way we 
think: If it’s big, punch it.’" 

By his own admission, Veeck is a 
cynic, and his cynicism is the direct 
result of his monumental sentimental- 
ity. Indeed, he is often quite nostalgic. 
He laments the declining number of 
old saloons and grocery stores and the 
passing of old telephone exchanges like 
Pennypacker and Butterfield into dig- 
ital nightmares. 

“There is a psychological intimida- 
tion about numbers," says Veeck. “I 
grew up thinking they were for felons 



at home on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, Author Veeck tends his flower garden. 
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and soldiers, the symbol of man's ac- 
ceptance of discipline, and subjugation 
of the individual to the mass. I guess 
I’m just an anachronism. I’m still try- 
ing to build carriages in the automobile 
age.” 

Bill Veeck has been in baseball most 
of his life. His father was once presi- 
dent of the Chicago Cubs, and it was 
as an ollice boy for the Cubs that Bill 
got his early training. In time he be- 
came an owner of the St. Louis Browns, 
the Cleveland Indians and, finally, the 
Chicago White Sox. 

Since leaving baseball in 1961, Bill, 
his wife, Mary Frances, and their six 
children have made their home on 
Peach Blossom Creek in Easton, Md. 
Their house sits in the middle of 19 
acres, which are filled with big patches 
of flowers and 59 different kinds of 
trees. Once 15 dogs roamed the land- 
scape, but now there are only four. 

On the surface it would seem that 
Bill leads a rather sedentary life, but in 
fact he is just as active as when he was 
in baseball. His schedule allows him 
little time to work in his garden, one 
of his favorite distractions. He makes 
eight to 10 speaking engagements each 
month, writes a weekly column that 
is syndicated in 43 papers and docs 
book reviews for a number of news- 
papers. In addition, he is quite active 
in civil rights, and he is always enter- 
taining a steady stream of friends who 
are “anxious to see how it is to live 
like a respectable bum." 

Somehow, though, he managed to 
find the time to dictate roughly 350.000 
words and, along with Ed Linn, came 
up with The Hustler's Handbook, which 
he describes as a “chronicle of the 
roughest 18 months baseball has been 
through in a long time." 

“I hope the book does well." Veeck 
adds. “The first one, Veeck — as in 
Wreck, will put three of my kids 
through school. Now 1 have to worry 
about the next three." 
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If you want 
a real economy car, 
you don’t want 


a car. 


An economy car won't get you 
across the country for.S8.00 worth 
of gas. 

A Vespa will. 

In most areas of the country, insurance 
for the Vespa costs S25. 

Maintenance costs next tonothi 
Fite engine lias only three moving 
There's hardly anything to Ineak. And it's 
so simple to work on. a < om plete tune-up 
costs six dollars. 


ling. 

• parts. 
And it's 


People have driven Vcspas e 
1,000 miles withe 


ithout doing muc h 
more than c hanging the spark plug. 

The Vespa has no radiator. It's 
air-cooled. There's no water to boil, 
no anti-free/e to buy . 

The transmission is so well 
built that it's guaranteed for lile.* 

Vespa has uniti/ed body 
construction. The whole thing 
is made from one piece. It isn't 
bolted together. It can't rattle 
apart. 

When you di ive a \'e 
people don’t give you 
funny looks. It isn't a 
motorcycle. 

You can bttv a new 
Vespa for S2«i. 

And that's cheaper 
than a used economv car 



Day's 


1 965 will be remembered as the 
year that Avril" rayon, Orion and 
the Koratron permanent press 
were brought together in a great 
pair of slacks. Day's did it. And it 
took months. Months to develop 
slacks that look expensive. That 
look too luxurious to take 
rugged wear, but do. Slacks that 
come clean in the washing machine. 
And never need ironing. Never. 
It only takes minutes to buy these slacks. 
And you'll have them for years. 


k style lectures c 
oil 'oege ol sizes. Priced Irom 
F/onl. Portland, Oregon; Younl 
Minneapolis or write Day S In i 


BOOKTALK 

Most of the facts tit to print are in 
’The New York Times Sports Almanac' 


F rank Litsky has been filing and piling. 

sorting, clipping and alphabetizing for 
30 years, from the time he was 8. He now 
has 27 feet of bookcases tilled floor to ceil- 
ing with sports books, magazines, annuals 
and personal lists. He recently moved to 
an eight-room house in West Englewood. 
N.J. because he needed more room for his 
files. Mis friend Steve Tyno has barrels and 
file cabinets full of the same kind of in- 
formation. lie wants to present them to 
Litsky. Litsky thinks he just wants to un- 
load them. 

After a thousand hours on their own 
time. Litsky and Tyno have lifted from the 
melange a monument to compilation: The 
Sew York Times Sports Almanac 1965 
iJ. Lowell Pratt & Co.. Inc., 95f). It is 
exactly the kind of everything-from-sumo- 
wrestling-to-sled-dog-raeing record book 
sports has never had, and is exactly what 
their buddies at the Times would expect 
from Reporter Litsky and Assistant to the 
Sports Editor Tyno. Sports Editor James 
Roach says the two ways of linding a fact 
at the Times arc to 1 ) check the files and 
2) ask Litsky or Tyno. He says the second 
method is quicker. 

The book is parslcycd with lively text 
and glossy pictures. Its editors wanted it 
to be something more than columns of fig- 
ures and the names of champions. It in- 
cludes a sprightly review of the sports vear 
by Roach and a more personal retrospect 
by Arthur Daley. Other Times staff writers 
contributed remarks on their various spe- 
cialties. Litsky himself, who specializes in 
rather a lot. has signed pieces on basketball, 
icc hockey, swimming, track and field, and 
the Olympic Games. 

Litsky tells clilThanging stories of the al- 
manac's horning: how the authors had to 
take blood oaths of silence in order to get 
athletic award winners (the Sullivan, the 
AP. etc.) weeks in advance: how IBM re- 
sults from the Olympics were hand-carried 
by a mysterious stranger: and how officials 
evaded and delayed in giving names and 
statistics. 

So far. only three mistakes have been dis- 
covered in this fine first effort: the U.S. 
Canada Cup team actually beat Argentina 
by 1 1 points instead of 10 (page 98), the 
Atlantic Coast Conference is omitted from 
the college basketball standings (page 51 ) 
and Los Angeles Dodger baseball attend- 
ance was not really the same in 1%3 and 
1 ‘>64 (page 41). As appraisals go. that of 
Frank Litsky's son. Charlie. 4 Vi. is holding 
up well: “Daddy," said Charlie, "it's the 
best sports almanac I ever read." 

Rex Lardner 



HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 

Everybody should drink it all the time. Or at least once in a while. 

For exactly the some reason. You see, better beer just isn’t made. We mean it. Heineken goes to extraordinary trouble to get its 
fine ingredients. Like the kind of hops we use. They grow only in one little section of Europe. And our Dutch brewmasfers. Tops. Always 
being invited to address brewing conventions around the world. (Luckily they can keep secrets.) But the most extravagant step we 
take is to age Heineken for over three months. That makes for smooth natural carbonation. (The smaller the bubbles, the better the 
beer. And Heineken bubbles are really tiny.) So, if you drink imported Heineken all the time, you know what great beer is. And, if you 
drink if just once in a while, you know what your regular beer should be. HEINEKEN IMPORTED BEER 

Heineken imported hondblown goblets. 14-K gold edging. Set ol 6, plus opener, coosiers; $4. Remit to S.M.D. Company. P.O. Box 1650. N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 





He owns a $580 outboard motor 

and a $20 sport shirt, 

yet he wears $4.95 Leesures. 



Why Leesures? Lee Leens have the look. Trim. Strong Un- 
fancy. He puts on his expensive sport shirt and tucks it into 
$4.95 Leesures by Lee. Proudly. That un-stuffy, in-control look 
has made Leesures the badge of the young bloods. And that's 
the nonchalant look he wants. The proportioned, young-cut 
tailoring of Leesures makes them distinctive like a French 
phone. Hep . . like modern art. Lee Leens in rugged Leather- 
neck Twill are Sanforized and Mercerized for easy washing. 
Sand, Loden and Black. Other Leesures from $4.95 to $7.95. 


Leesures by iee 


SHOPWALK 

Travel agencies have begun to specialize 
in journeys lor vacationing sportsmen 

H ow about taking a balloon trip to an 
unknown destination this summer? This 
suggestion comes from Ports of Call travel 
consultants at 19 West 57 Street. Ports of 
Call is one of several agencies dedicated to 
providing new, offbeat ideas for the adven- 
turous traveler. The balloon, which belongs 
to a Dutch ballooning club, takes off rain 
or shine with the pilot and three enthusiasts 
firmly ensconced in a Spanish reed basket 
that fully meets the requirements of Dutch 
aviation authorities. The pilot has had more 
than 400 flights, and no passenger has ever 
fallen out. Since the course is dictated by 
the wind, passengers arc advised to carry Ger- 
man, Dutch and Belgian money. The trip 
costs SI 25 per person. 

Ports of Call also suggests a three-week 
gold-diggers’ tour to northern Brazil where 
gold powder and sometimes even nuggets 
are found in the Cuiucuiu Stream. 

Jay Castle, who co-founded the Matter- 
horn Sport Club in 1958 and helped to send 
thousands of members on charter trips to 
Europe and the Far East, has now opened 
his own travel agency. Zenith Tours at 21 
East 40 Street is set up to help the travel- 
ing sportsman who wants to participate in 
his sport in a foreign environment. Zenith 
has arranged three four-week tours for the 
sports-car buff who wants to do more than 
just watch at some of the Grand Prix World 
Championship and Grand Touring events in 
Europe this summer. Arrangements have 
been made for the client to enter the pits and 
paddocks during the trials and also to rent 
a sports car such as a Triumph or Lancia 
for traveling while in Europe. Each tour 
will cover two big races from a group that 
includes the 24 Hours of Lc Mans and the 
Grand Prix races of France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy. 

H. LeRoy Whitney has established the 
Sports Travel Center at 445 Park Avenue. 
An active gentleman whose youthful ap- 
pearance belies his age, which is 80, Mr, 
Whitney has roamed all over the globe and 
been a fisherman and hunter all his life. 
He recommends the 42,000 square miles of 
safari land in Mozambique for hunting lions 
and leopards, eland and zebra. A month- 
long tour costs S3.500, and the best time 
is from late July through September. An- 
other tour— in quite the opposite kind of 
climate — includes a cruise in search of 
polar bear off Spitzbcrgen in the Arctic. 
Closer to home, Mr. Whitney will send you 
to the George River in northern Quebec for 
excellent salmon fishing. In that wilderness 
aiea, reachable only by float plane, camps 
for salmon fishermen are open from the first 
week in August until Sept. 15. 

— Felicia Lee 




How long would your company pay your salary 
if you were unable to work? 


Even the most generous employer couldn’t he 
expected to carry you, at full salary, through a 
lengthy disability. That’s why income replacement 
is your first health insurance need. 

Consider this. If you’re age 32 and earning 87,500 
a year, your future earning potential is well over 
a quarter of a million dollars. If you owned 
property worth that much, you’d never dream of 
letting it go uninsured — yet you’re probably 
doing just that to yourself. 

Perhaps you’re the rare person with enough 
health insurance to meet heavy medical bills. 

But what about your living expenses . . . rent, 
food, clothing, schooling? What happens to all 
that when the paychecks stop? 


A good way to insure that the paychecks won’t 
stop is through /Etna Life’s Health Estate 
Program. A program that forecasts your needs. 
Analyzes your present health protection. And 
seeks to close the gaps, as economically as 
possible. 

There is no substitute for such thorough, 
reassuring Health Estate Programming. Nor is 
there a substitute for /Etna Life. /Etna has long 
been the choice of businessmen. More businesses 
are group insured with /Etna Life than with any 
other company. Contact your local /Etna Life 
or /Etna Casualty representative today. You'll 
sleep a lot easier tomorrow. 



/ETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 

THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 


Tune in CBS-TV Monday night, May 21th, 
Jot “ The National Driver’s Test” including 
road test scenes filmed by AZtna Life Companies. 


•ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. ■ Affiliates: /Etna Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., The Excelsior Life, Canada 





Registered Royal ... the only ball 
that comes with this stamped-on 
proof that it will give you distance 
and accuracy unsurpassed by 
any other ball. 

No Royal* golf ball can be 
registered and sold until it has 
passed incredible quality-control 
standards, second to none. 
Standards that include 9 days of 
tests-52 separate trials-and a 
final, scrupulous Individual 
inspection. 

That’s why the registration 
number on every ball is your proof 
Registered Royal will give you 
distance and accuracy unsurpassed 
by any other ball. 

Been playing another leading 
ball just out of habit? Play a round 
with a Registered Royal . . . and 
watch a habit be broken. 

Sold only through 
golf professional shops. 

Royal Golf Equipment 





Suddenly more and more executives are flying to Hertz. 


How do they manage to have a pretty Hertz girl 
waiting to meet you wherever you land? 


R evealing question: who else but Hertz is big enough 
to greet you at every airport you’re likely to land at? 
Now you begin to know why more and more flying business- 
men depend on Hertz rent a car. 

Local phone call starts things 

One local phone call makes a Hertz reservation anywhere 
in the world. And when you land, a pretty Hertz girl will 
be waiting with a key to a shiny Chevrolet, or other fine 


car. A lordly feeling. And look what else you get from Hertz. 

World’s only rent a car guarantee 
Only Hertz has the size and experience to give really great 
rent a car service. And Hertz gives you Certified Service — 
the plan that pays you S50 in car rental certificates in the 
unlikely event that Hertz should fail you. F 7 

Can you afford to settle for second best? / HERTZ / 
Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat. / ***** CA * / 
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America’s second most popular 
cocktail suddenly becomes a tall, cool 
summer drink: the Daiquiri Collins 


You can make a Daiquiri Collins at home in 30 seconds 
by combining new frozen fresh Daiquiri Mix, dry, light 
Puerto Rican rum and just a dash of water or club soda. 


More and more Americans are discovering the Daiquiri 
Collins— one of several variations on the Daiquiri. 

The Daiquiri Collins is a refreshing twist on the old 
Collins— made perfect with dry, light Puerto Rican rum. 

Daiquiri 7 . 00111 s to #2 spot 

The Daiquiri has passed the Whiskey Sour and Manhat- 
tan in popularity, and is catching up with the Martini. 

One reason: frozen fresh Daiquiri Mix. This is pure 
tropical lime juice with just the right amount of sugar. 

Another reason: Puerto Rican rum. All Puerto Rican 
rums are distilled at high proof for maximum dryness, 
then aged in oak— that's the law in Puerto Rico. 

For a Daiquiri, just add the mix to the rum. For a 
Daiquiri Collins, top with water or club soda. 

31 rum recipes in free booklet 

For recipes of various kinds of Daiquiri and twenty-four 
other rum drinks, write : Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. R IB. 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 



TASTES LIKE A DAIQUIRI COOLS LIKE A COLLINS 


■Daiquiri Collins, photographed near l uquillo Beach, Puerto Bico — the sunny island where the rum comes from. 




PLAY TO WIN WITH 

Wi&Mm 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co . Chicogo 


What’s being uncovered at 
America’s top tennis tournaments? 


The Jack Kramer Autograph racket, 
played by more top-ranked American 
tournament stars than any other racket. 





meet Marlin 
the new sports-fastback. 
how smart! 


how exciting! 
how much? 


(see your 
Rambler 
dealer) 


Meet the first man-size fasthack. Man-size action, spirit, 
room, luxury. Power Disc Brakes, reclining scats that adjust 
individually for legroom and seat-hack angle, and scores of 
other glamor appointments are standard at no extra cost. 

\ mighty 32T cu.-in. Y-8. buckets, floor shifts, and wire- 
wheel covers with spinners are among the options. All the 
famous Kamhler extra-value features are included, of course, 
at no extra cost. See Marlin, the most exciting Rambler 
ever built. (In limited production, hut stepping up fast.) 
American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 




If I were a man, I’d smoke White Owl Miniatures. 

If you are a man, 



take up with the small, trim, good-looking 
cigar that makes you look good. 

White Owl Miniature ... 
the little one. 


He’s going 
to shave 

with his Ronson 


Isn’t that 

kind of hard to do 
with a cigarette 
lighter? 


Get with it! He has the 
Ronson “4007 that great 
new electric shaver. Made 
the way of everything 
Ronson. With precision. 
And detailed excellence. 
Designed the Ronson 
way. Magnificently. To 
give you the kind of shave 
your fingers will be feel- 
ing all day. In amazement. 
Want to see it? You can 
see the new Ronson “400” 
and its companion, the 
Ronson “200,” on the fol- 
lowing page. Remember, 
Ronson does a lot more 

than light cigarettes. 



SCORECARD 


THE MAINE BOUT 

Except that Boston District Attorney 
Garrett H. Byrne was making it much 
too uncomfortable and uncertain for 
the promoters, the reasons for the shift 
of the Clay-Liston heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout from Boston to improb- 
able Lewiston, Me. are hard to come by. 
Though his reputation is of the highest, 
one cannot accept Byrne's professed 
reason as the only one — that he had be- 
latedly discovered irregularities in the 
promotional setup. Such irrcgularitiesarc 
the norm in big fights and have been 
winked at as much in Boston as any- 
where. Other reasons, all speculative, 
have been suggested: 

• Senator Ted Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts, disturbed that no clear proof exists 
that Sonny Liston has been relieved of 
his old mobster control, protested to the 
then governor, Endicott Peabody, after 
Peabody approved the fight. Peabody, 
though a Democrat and a friend of the 
Kcnnedys, did not withdraw his approval 
but was defeated for reelcclion last fall. 
District Attorney Byrne is a Democrat 
and Senator Kennedy is a most influ- 
ential Democrat. The Kcnnedys backed 
Byrne when he ran for office 1 3 years ago. 

• Many Bostonians were fearful that, 
since Champion Cassius (Muhammad 
Ali) Clay is a Black Muslim, followers of 
the assassinated Malcolm X, a defected 
Muslim, might revenge themselves on 
Clay during the fight — with bombs or 
bullets. Jerry Nason, Boston Globe 
sports editor, took out extra insurance 
on the lives of five Globe men who 
would be at ringside. 

• Byrne had access to reports of chi- 
canery in Miami Beach before the first 
fight, which ended with Liston surrender- 
ing his priceless championship sitting 
on his stool. (Except for Clay's earlier 
decision to quit because of something 
in his eyes, which was overruled by his 
corner, it had been a fascinating bout 
up to then.) At hearings of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly it was disclosed that Ash Rcsnick, 
a notorious gambler barred from many 
Florida racetracks, was in Liston's dress- 


ing room before the bout and watched 
it from a vantage point near Liston's 
corner. There were also reports of special 
interest in the match in Youngstown, 
Ohio, a gambling center and second 
home for many a hoodlum. 

HAPPY ENDING 

Now that Lew Alcindor, the 7-foot 1- 
inch New York City basketball player, 
has announced that he will go to UCLA 
in the fall, it might be nice if segments 
of the sporting press and of the nation’s 
coaches apologized to Alcindor's high 
school coach. Jack Donahue. Tor two 
years columnists and coaches refused to 
believe Donahue when he said he would 
not attempt to influence Alcindor's de- 
cision on where he would play college 
basketball, and would not make a pack- 
age deal of himself and Alcindor for 
some properly appreciative school. 
When Donahue was appointed coach at 
Holy Cross last month the cynics were 
sure they were right, that Alcindor was 
just going through the motions of visit- 
ing other campuses and would follow 
his coach. 

Well, congratulations to UCLA and 
to Holy Cross. One has acquired the best 
player prospect in basketball history; the 
other, an honest man. 

RALLY IN TENNIS 

In a move that has brought it, at long 
last, into the 20th century, the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association has appointed 
Robert S. Malaga, Cleveland lawyer, as 
its Assistant to the President. It was 
Malaga who brought the Davis Cup 
matches to Cleveland, where they 
achieved new financial success. This year 
Malaga and his volunteer organization 
are on their way to making the Wight- 
man Cup — women’s tennis, no less — a 
success. 

Even outside tennis Malaga has proved 
himself an expert promoter. Last fall, 
when it seemed that the Indians were 
set to move to Seattle, he and his tennis 
group were asked to lead a drive to keep 
the team in Cleveland. They did and 
they sold S900,000 worth of season 


tickets, and the Indians are still there 
by Lake Erie. 

USLTA President Martin L. Trcssel 
has given Malaga a free hand in his job, 
which is salaried but supposed to be 
part-time. Actually, and characteristi- 
cally, he is working overtime. In his first 
week at it he arranged for sponsorship 
of a Junior Davis Cup training camp, 
helped mediate an international Davis 
Cup site problem, then hustled off to 
Chicago to meet with officials of the 
National Clay Court Tournament. 

The only reason for the decline of 
tournament tennis has been a listless dis- 
position on the part of its inbred rulers 
to continue operations in the Newport 
tradition. But the rise of the bath and 
tennis club in recent years has made it 
clear that topflight tennis is ready for 
a boost. After all, there arc seven million 
golfers in this country, but there are 
eight and a half million tennis players. 
It would appear that in young Bob Ma- 
laga the game finally has found someone 
with the big, booming serve to give it 
what it needs. 

DIETARY NOTE 

Canadian bears have been having no 
easy time of it. First, there was this 
business of painting their bottoms red if 
they were the type that invaded the 
tents of campers looking for food. They 



were then transported to distant places. 
If they managed to make their way back 
to where the tourists congregate, the 
red bottoms were a giveaway and they 
were picked up again and hauled off to 
an even more distant area. It was like 
wearing convict stripes. 

Now the grizzly bears in the Rogers 
Pass country of British Columbia may 

continued 
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He’s going to shave 
with his new 

Ronson “400” Electric Shaver 



The Ronson “400” Electric Shaver is man size with 36 blades! Micro-thin 
shaving screen cuts close, smooth, quick. Exclusive "Super Trim” clippers 
groom sideburns, collar zone, mustache. Unbreakable l.exan body. Cleans 
itself at the flick of a switch. The Ronson "200.” Popular priced 32-blade 
shaver with the same great Ronson features as the "400." At your favorite store. 



His wife w ill use Ihc new Ronson Caress 
I adics Flectric Shaver. Screen is 
largest, thinnest for close, fast, com- 
fortable shaving. Has contoured 
"Trimctle'' for underarms. Protective 
roll-top shield. Gold brocade purse. 



He’ll carve a roast with the new Ronson 
Carve ‘V Slice Electric Knife. Carves, 
slices and shreds quickly, easily and 
quietly. Slim balanced grip. Wall rack 
with built-in extension cord can be used 
as a knife stand at dinner table. 



She'll dry her hair with the new Ronson 
Escort Portable Hair Dryer. 40 02. 

light. Fast and quiet. Long cord. Four 
heat ranges. Fitted case with adjustable 
shoulder strap can be worn as handbag. 
Extra-large hood. Brush and comb. 



She'll use the new Ronson 5-speed 
Blender to blend, whip, pulverize, chop, 
grate, mix. Only blender with self- 
feeding wide base 1V5 quart container 
and longer blades to take whole fruits 
and vegetables. Easy to clean. 



He'll brush his teeth with the new 
Ronson Electric Toothbrush. Runs on 
standard batteries and house current 
reduced to 5 safe volts with exclusive 
Safety-Coupler. Correct up-and-down 
action. Best cleaning speed. 



She'll open a can with the new Ronson 
Can-Do Eleetric Can Opener. Portable, 
versatile. Opens any size and shape 
can. Mixes drinks, w hips food, mashes 
potatoes and sharpens knives. Comes 
with attachments and handy wall rack. 



HeU shine his shoes with the new 
Ronson Koto-Shine “Magnetic" F.lec- 
trie Shoe Polisher. The only one that 
picks up attachments magnetically, 
ejects at touch of a button. Applies 
polish, brushes, buffs. Storage chest. 

Remember. 
Ronson does 


a lot more 
than light 

cigarettes. 
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be letting themselves in for a big sur- 
prise. Tourists traveling the Trans-Can- 
ada Highway have been giving them a 
wider berth than usual, and with good 
reason. 

To forestall dangerous snow slides, 
highway engineers devised a plan. They 
would control the slides by triggering 
them with dynamite when the roads 
were clear. So they hooked up a num- 
ber of charges, backed off a safe distance 
and pressed down on the plunger. Noth- 
ing happened. 

Hungry grizzlies, it seems, were dig- 
ging up the dynamite sticks and devour- 
ing them like lollipops. 

THE KIBITZING CAMERAS 

It is a loosely enforced rule in some ball 
parks, but it is there in the book, and it 
says that only uniformed personnel and 
trainers may be in the dugouts during 
baseball games. It was an embarrass- 
ment, therefore, when General Manager 
George Selkirk of the Washington Sen- 
ators discovered last weekend that the 
Senators' and the New York Yankees’ 
dugouts had been infiltrated by two 
ABC-TV cameras and their operators. 
The cameras had been there, in fact, for 
both Friday night's and Saturday’s 
games before anyone noticed. The Wash- 
ington dugouts are big. 

In the fine print of the ABC-TV con- 
tract it says that the TV men are entitled 
to position a ground-le\el camera be- 
tween first base and home and another 
between third and home. A camera on 
the ground is scarcely maneuverable, so 
the TV men got permission to set up plat- 
forms in the dugouts. Selkirk refused to 
say who gave the permission, though it 
was not he. He apologized to Yankee 
Manager Johnny Keane and insisted on 
taking all the blame. 

Purpose of the dugout rule is to pre- 
vent spies from wigwagging information 
to the opposition. As a side effect, it 
keeps out pests. Or it does, that is, if it 
is enforced. 

PRO MEETS AMATEURS 

The fragrance must have seemed strange 
to Hank Stram, coach of the Kansas 
City Chiefs. Instead of the familiar lock- 
er-room odors of sweat and liniment, 
the air carried traces of Chanel No. 5 
and Bcllodgia. He was addressing 200 
women at a sort of football seminar and 
he was the only man in the room. 

Stram took no chances of overesti- 
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mating the football knowledge of his 
students. “This," he said, pointing to a 
blackboard marked off like a gridiron, 
"is a football field.” And he went on to 
explain that the lines were five yards 
apart, except for the one-yard hash 
marks. 

“If the hash marks divide the field 
into one-yard units," a lady asked, "w hy 
does the referee step off a penalty?” 

"It keeps him active,” Stram said. 

He went on to more complex matters. 

"This," he said, "is a football." 

And he launched into a discussion of 
kicking. A lady interrupted. 

"Why can't you punt the ball through 
the goal posts and gel three points?" 
she asked. 

"Because it's against the rules," Stram 
told her. 

"Can you be penalized for kicking the 
ball too far?" 

"No." 

He picked up a helmet. 

“This," he said, "is a helmet." 

"With all those bars in front," an ad- 
vanced student asked, "how did Lcnnic 
Dawson get his nose broken last season?" 

"The Houston linebacker," Stram ex- 
plained, "was very accurate." 

After he finished his talk Stram joined 
the ladies for soft drinks and pastel- 
colored cookies. The football season 
seemed very far away. 

SPORTING LOOK FOR CANOEISTS 

The Texas Water Safari is a grueling, 
nine-day, 536-mile canoe race from San 
Marcos to Freeport, so tough that this 
year only 10 of the 36 teams that started 
were able to finish. There were waterfalls 
that could be crossed only by letting the 
canoes down on ropes. There were por- 
tages through swamps and there were log- 
jams. A water moccasin dropped from 
a tree into one team's canoc. And each 
weary night Al and Pal Widing. a cou- 
ple of brawny carpenters from Holly, 
Mich., took off their grecn-and-pink 
w omen's nylon panties and rinsed them 
out so that they would be fresh for the 
next day’s run. 

The Widings won and, after finishing 
a quart of ice cream, they explained 
about those panties. "They let you slide 
on the scat of the i an >e," Al said, “so 
you don't gel blisters." 

THE RUSSIAN EVOLUTION 

Now that the Russians have won the 
Olympics and walked in space, they arc 
turning their eyes in another direction. In 
an article entitled "Scientific Barbari- 


ans," Soviet Life , which is a first-rate 
propaganda magazine, reports that a 
group of history students moved back 
into the Stone Age for an extended ex- 
periment in primitive living. They isolated 
themselves in the eastern Sayan Moun- 
tains, which separate Siberia from Mon- 
golia. and in three hours produced fire 
by rubbing sticks together. In nine days 
the students had made a knife, and in 
1 1 days they were able to put together a 
hammer. They have not got around to 
the wheel as yet. 

The whole thing scents to have a cer- 
tain subtle significance. Years ago there 
was a popular American book that fore- 
cast socialism. Looking Bock word, it was 
called. In the age of The Bomb, can 
the Russians be looking forward? Or 
backward, so to speak? As the boy scouts, 
who can rub sticks together with the 
best of them, say, "Be prepared.” 

THE COMPLAINING MASTERS 

Sonic golf professionals are complaining 
about the distribution of the purse in the 
Masters. Those eliminated after 36 holes 
are sometimes better off than those who 
survive the cut and stay around for the 
entire tournament. 

Thus, when Jackie Burke, the former 
Masters champion, failed to qualify for 
the final 36 holes he collected his 5900, 
flew home to Houston and watched the rest 
of the tournament on TV. But his buddy, 
Jimmy Demaret, survived the cut, fin- 
ished the 72 holes and won 51,050. Con- 
sidering caddie fees, hotel and meals, 
Demaret with an extra SI 50 was not as 
well off as Burke. And there is Dick 
Mayer, who remembers that he finished 
1 0th a few years ago at Augusta and 
won a mere 5445 more than the 76th- 
place man. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Gene Stallings. Texas A& M ‘s new foot- 
ball coach, in a talk to Aggie alumni: 
"I'll run the football program and you 
run your banks, feed stores and chicken 
lots, and we'll get along just line." 

• Franklin Mieuli, owner of the War- 
riors: "We tried for fellows 7 feet 1 inch 
in the draft because we'd like to get 
some use out of Wilt Chamberlain's old 
uniforms." 

• Jimmy Piersali, Angels' outfielder, 

when he learned that Charles O. Finley, 
Kansas City owner, issued free tickets 
to Catholic high school students for an 
A’s-Angcls Friday night game: "He let 
in 7,500 people and won't sell a single 
hot dog." END 


Classic light scotch — 
lOO years experience 





1 
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Wliy are so many smart people discovering Vat 09 Gold? 
Because Vat Gold is the truly Classic light scotch made with a century 


of scotch blending experience. As smooth as the glass it goes in. 
Vat Gold is for those who look beyond price. Discover Gold .. .soon. 



Malibu Super Sport Coupe, Rone a wandering 



If you want to know how well it rides, 
wander off the Interstate a ways. 
CHEVELLE by Chevrolet 


Spend some time. See horses, cows and countryside. 
Sample what our Full Coil suspension does for comfort. 


Highways try a car one way, byways 
another. Chevelle handles both in 
mannerly fashion. A big coil spring 
at each wheel soaks up jolts and 
jars, unruffling the most rumpled 
roads. There's a double-action shock 
absorber for each coil spring, too, 
and a front stabilizer bar to 
straighten out the curves. 

We put more comfort in Chevelle 
than just the ride, though. Y ou should 
see inside this Malibu Super Sport. 


Foam-cushioned seats come uphol- 
stered all in vinyl. There are buckets 
up front, separated by a console 
when you order Powerglide or the 
4-speed. There’s also full instru- 
mentation; ashtrays, armrests and 
stretch-out room in back; and car- 
peting underfoot. 

Chevelle’s handsome styling is 
obvious enough. Chevelle’s power 
you order yourself, our tight-fisted 
120-hp Six or whatever you think 


you’d like for cruising the Inter- 
state and exploring the countryside. 

If you’re the adventurous sort, 
maybe you should see your Chevrolet 
dealer about a Chevelle today. Get 
yourself a road map, too. . . .Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 



a case for 
decision-makers! 



Silhouette Two-Suiter is the smart buy from every angle for executives on the go. Trim elegance 
outside, spacious efficiency inside. Special hangers and fixtures in the suit compartment for 
wrinkle-free packing. Scuff-resistant exterior. Lightweight magnesium frame. Hidden locks. 

And only *45.00. s amson jt e Silhouette Two-Suiter 

The man’s luggage that sets the pace in design... comes in Deep Olive, Oxford Grey. 

Bros . Inc.. Luggage Olv.slon, Denver. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. Prices plus enisling lanes In Canada through Samsonite ot Canada. Ltd., Stratford. Ont, Prices slightly higher, 
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BIG FIGHT 


MOVES 


T he mayor, Robert T. Couturier, is 24 
years old, small, dark. neat, hand- 
some and always modestly swaddled in 
grays and blacks, as if he had just run off 
from his confirmation. He is, in fact. 
Catholic and French-Canadian, as are 
85% of his constituents, and the other 
day in Lewiston, the city in southwest 
Maine that Mayor Bob helps run, you 
knew immediately that boxing had turned 
him on, even though, as he pul it, you will 


not be able to drag him to the Liston- 
Clay fight when it is held there next 
week. The Child Mayor went to a boxing 
match once and walked out, sickened. 

But if the dramatic properties of this 
Liston-Clay thing escaped him. far- 
sighted, good-of-thc-community practi- 
cality did not. and there he was outside 
the arena, the Central Maine Youth 
Center, called St. Dominick's, standing 
up to the first wave of slicks who had 


Mayor Couturier stands proudly beside the Central Maine Youth Center in Lewiston, the smallest 




TO SMALL TOWN by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


come into Lewiston looking for answers. 

“It will be great, worth millions in 
publicity." he said. “I could not be hap- 
pier. And, my friends, my office is al- 
ways open to you." Yes, Mayor, but 
when 5,000 boxing people — you know 
the type— descend on this town, what 
will happen to Lewiston's sensitivities? 
”1 like all people who come to Lewis- 
ton," said Mayor Bob. 

For a venerable, 102-year-old mill 


town (cotton goods, shoes), Lewiston 
gets short shrift in the encyclopedias 
because nothing much ever happened 
there. But it is no snake-oil town, no 
Shelby, Mont., to squelch a comparison. 
It has Bates College in it. for one thing, 
and 41,000 people and they do not fool 
easy. It was in Lewiston that Rocky 
Marciano tried to pawn off his brother 
as Peter Fuller for an exhibition match 
and got found out. The public demean- 


or, however, is more Friendly French 
than Down East Suspicious. Lewiston 
cares not why Boston fouled up this 
match, only that it fouled it right into 
the stands of St. Dorn's, and that beats 
the usual summer run of roller skating 
and bingo. 

Downtown Lewiston is a clutter of 
small stores and a diabolical stop-light 
system that moves traffic in intermittent 
jerks. The names over the stores arc 
mostly French, but the young people arc 
not picking up the language and Le Mes- 
xager, an all- French newspaper, has cut 
back to once a week. Drinking is pretty 
much confined to a few clubs, like The 
Holly and The Cairo. The only real ho- 
tel in town is being demolished; people 
who come to the fight will have to make 
do in 350 motel rooms, or at the Poland 
Springs House, a full-blown resort 12 
miles out. Poland Springs was built by 
Hiram Ricker, and for years Jews and 
Negroes wereexcluded. But times change. 
The resort is now owned by Saul Feld- 
man, the happiest man around when 
the fight was made, because he has 700 
rooms and stands to make a mint. Feld- 
man quickly arranged for Sonny Liston 
to train at his place. 

The local promoter is Sam Michael, a 
Lebanese with a nose that gets out there 
and a reputation for making things move. 
He has brought to Lew iston the Ice Ca- 
pades and the Harlem Globetrotters, and 
matched up local boxing favorites like 
Lefty LeChance and Paul Junior. He says 
Lewiston has always been a great fight 
town, and once, with Hermie Freeman 
against Al Coutres. he sold ringside 
seats for S2 and had a record S8.000 
gate. But now that is beneath him. He 
should make SI 5.000 promoting tickets 
that will sell for S100, S50 and $25. 

"Oh. the tickets will be sold, no doubt 
about it. This is the biggest thing since 
John Kennedy came here in I960," said 
the blonde waitress at Stcckino's. the 
best eatery in town. "I had one rich fel- 
low tell me he would buy two SI 00 seats 
if he could take me. But he didn’t say 
how far he wanted to take me. I'll pay 
my own way." 

Lewiston is no sucker town. 





BIG FIGHT 


THE WORLD CHAMPION IS REFUSED 


B undini Brown said, “Let’s stop and 
cat. I'm empty." No one said any- 
thing. It was dark outside, the pine for- 
ests stretching back from the road, their 
thin trunks showing up sticks of gray in 
the headlights. Four or five miles up the 
road the Muslim driver slowed down 
and turned the champion’s bus into a 
truck stop near the Florida-Georgia bor- 
der. Yulee, the name of the place was. 
The big gas pumps, which displayed 
the Pure f irebird gasoline emblems, 
stood in pools of light from overhead 
standards, and there were a few diesel 


truck trailers parked across the macad- 
am-topped lot. The restaurant had a 
small neon light in the window. The 
champion's brother. Rudy, said: "You’re 
goin' watch a man face reality — that’s 
what you’re goin’ to sec.” 

Bundini, whose name is pronounced 
without the first “n,” climbed down 
from the bus and headed for the restau- 
rant. With the bus motor switched off 
it was quiet outside and warm, with the 
day’s heat still rising from the macad- 
am. The reporters walked with Brown, 
holding themselves stiffly, hoping there 


would be no shame. There were four of 
them — invited by the champion to join 
his entourage for the trip north in his 
private bus, a ramshackle vehicle he 
calls Big Red, from Miami to Chicopee 
Falls. Mass, where he intended to do his 
prefighl training. 

The champion and his group and the 
sparring partners left the bus, but they 
stood back near the pumps. Cody Jones, 
the sparring partner they call The Porcu- 
pine for his swept-up hair style, stared 
up at the steel standards, watching the 
moths flutter in the strong flat light. 


Bundini (foreground), who favors integration, and day. who believes races should not be mixed, argued their views, half seriously, half in 



A MEAL 


Before the fight moved to Maine, Cassius C/ay moved north from Miami to his Chicopee 
Falls, Mass, training camp. Bundini, Clay's trainer, wanted to fly over the South, but the 
champ insisted on going in his private bus. 'Big Red.' Near the F/orida-Georgia border 
Clay's entourage made a memorable stop for a bite to eat by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


Bundini led the procession across the 
macadam to the restaurant. He was 
wearing a blue denim jacket with “Bear 
Huntin’ ” in red script across the back. 
He is the champion's trainer — an effer- 
vescent figure responsible for much of 
the flamboyant activity in the cham- 
pion's camp. He has led a full life — in 
the CCC when he was 1 1. the merchant 
marine at 13. At 15. having falsified his 
age, he was fighting with the naval forces 
in the Pacific — at Bougainville, among 
other places. His real name is Drew 
Brown. Sometimes he says Bundini 


means “lover" in Pakistani and. at other 
times, when he is more serious, he says it 
means "wise man" in Hindustani. He is 
one of the few in the champion's entour- 
age, other than the sparring partners, 
who is not a member of the separatist 
Black Muslim sect. The Muslims have 
tried without success to fetch him. Elijah 
Muhammad, the Muslim leader, wrote 
him a letter in which he was reported to 
have said, “If I had 10 men like you I 
could conquer the world.” Sometimes, 
on the bus, the Muslims called him "The 
Integrator," scornfully, though all of 


them, the champion particularly, have 
difficulty getting the epithet acid enough. 
They appreciate Bundini and like him 
too much. 

The restaurant had a screen door that 
squeaked and the people inside, six or 
seven couples sitting in the booths, 
looked up when Bundini and the others 
came in. He sat down at the counter, the 
reporters on stools to either side. The 
waitress looked at the group and put her 
hands together. The manager came out 
from behind the counter. "I’m sorry,” 
he said. “We have a place continued 
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out back. Separate facilities,” he said. 
“The food’s just the same." Through the 
serving window the reporters could see 
two negro cooks looking out. “Probably 
better.” the manager said with a wan 
smile. He talked at the reporters as if 
Bundini was not there. Bundini's face 
began working. The reporters could not 
look at him, so they began intimidating 
the manager, w hipping w hispered furious 
words at him. He stayed calm, tapping a 
grease-stained menu against his finger- 
tips. “In this county — Nassau County — 
they’d be a riot,” he said simply. In the 
booths the people continued eating, 
watching over their forks as they lifted 
the food and pul il into their mouths. 

Bundini said: "The heavyweight 
champion of the world and he can’t get 
nothing to eat here." He spoke reflective- 
ly. and he spun around on his stool and 
stood up. 

The screen door squeaked again and 
slapped shut. The champion stood in 
the room, leaning forward slightly and 
staring at Bundini. He began shouting 
at him. "You fool— what’s the matter 
with you — you damn fool." His nostrils 
were flared, his voice almost out of con- 
trol. "I tol’ you you ought to be a Mus- 
lim. Then you don’ go places where 
you're not wanted. You clear out of this 
place, nigger, you ain’t wanted here, 
can’t you see, they don’ want you. nig- 
ger. . . He reached for Bundini's den- 
im jacket, hauled him toward him and 
propelled him out the door in an easy 
furious motion. Bundini so preoccupied 
that he offered no resistance. He stum- 
bled out on the macadam as if he had 
been launched from a sling. 

The champion rushed after him, push- 
ing him for the bus, still vilifying him. 
Then he broke away from Bundini and 
began leaping among the gas pumps and 
out across the macadam under the flat, 
eerie light, circling among the trailers, 
one with a multi-thousand-dollar yacht 
balanced in its cradle — a lunatic back- 
drop for the champion’s frenzy that sud- 
denly became as gleeful as a child's. “I’m 
glad, Bundini!” he shouted. “I'm glad 
— you got showed, Bundini. you got 
showed." 

Bundini's shoulders were hunched 
over and he was looking at his feel. 
“Leave me alone,” he kept repeating. 
"I’m good enough to eat here!" he 
shouted suddenly. "I’m a free man. God 
made me. Not Henry Ford.” 

The champion whooped with delight. 


He leaped high in the air and circled 
Bundini as if he had him quarried. 
"Don’ you know' when you not wanted ? 
Face reality and dance!" he shouted. 

Bundini cried back at hint, “I’ll be 
what I was, what I always been — in my 
heart I’m a free man ... no slave chains 
’round my heart." He broke past the 
circling champion and escaped into the 
bus. 

The rest of the group stood by and 
watched the champion, still capering 
and shouting, begin to wind down. His 
brother stalked about, his face lit with 
excitement, repeating like a litany: “A 
man has seen reality, seen re-al-i-ty." 
One of the reporters went to look in 
through a window at the room in back. 
It was off the kitchen, a table with just 
enough room for six chairs. An old mag- 
azine lay tossed in a corner. When the 
champion had calmed down, the tree- 
frog buzz began drifting across the mac- 
adam lot from the dark pine and sw amp- 
land. 

But when the bus was reloaded, and the 
Muslim driver got it moving again along 
Route 17, the turmoil started afresh. The 
champion leaned over the top of his seat 
and kept railing at Bundini. a constant 
castigation: “Uncle Tom! Tom! Tom! 
Tom!" and when Bundini attempted to 
answer the champion leaned over and 
muzzled him with a red pillow. 

The champion shouted: “This teach 
you a lesson, Bundini!" He leaned over 
and pushed down on Bundini’s head. 
“You bow your head. Bundini.” 

“Leave me alone!" Bundini shout- 
ed. "My head don’ belong between my 
knees. It’s up in the stars. I’m free. I keep 
trying. If I find a water hole is dry, I go 
on and find another.” 

The exchange was carried on in full 
volume, the rhetoric high-blown and de- 
livered carefully, as if the lines were from 
a memorized morality play. 

“You shamed yourself back there," 
the champion shouted. 

“ They were ashamed!" Bundini said. 

"What good did that do, except to 
shame you?” 

"That man." said Bundini. “That 
manager. He’ll sleep on it. He may be 
no better, but he’ll think on it, and he’ll 
be ashamed. I dropped a little medicine 
in that place." 

The champion whooped. "Tom! Tom! 
Tom!" He whacked a series of quick 
blows at Bundini with the red pillow. 
“You belong to your white master." 


“To a fool it may seem like that!” Bun- 
dini shouted up at him. “But to a man 
who’s been around the world he know 
the world is a black shirt w ith three white 
buttons.” 

“Bougainville!" the champion shouted 
scornfully. “If I hadn’t pull you out of 
that place back there, those crackcrs’d 
killed you!” 

It got to Bundini finally, and he be- 
gan to cry. He is a man with his emo- 
tions close to the surface, and with his 
face wide and mobile, his grief is un- 
bearable to watch, his face a perfect re- 
flection of the mask of tragedy. The 
champion looked at him. 

“Hey, Bundini." he said softly. He 
mopped at Bundini's face with the red 
pillow— clumsy but affectionate swipes. 

“Leave me alone." Bundini said, bare- 
ly audibly. 

The champion tried to make him 
laugh. He made funny sounds at him, 
the routines the two did in unison at the 
training camp. "Hey, Bundini," he said. 
“What sort of crackers was they back 
in that restaurant?" 

Bundini did not want to answer. 

"I’ll tell you what kind of crackers. 
They was soda crackers. And if they're 
soda crackers, that makes you a graham 
cracker. That's w hat you arc — a graham 
cracker." 

"These miserable miles” 

Bundini did not say anything. 

The champion gave a great whooping 
laugh and belted Bundini on the top 
of the head with the red pillow. Bun- 
dini's shoulders began shaking, now 
from laughter. 

“Champ,” he said, “lcs’ just train 
and fight — none of the other stuff. Why 
you make us come this way?” he said re- 
signedly. “We could have flown over all 
these miserable miles.” 

“Don’ fly over it. Bundini.” the cham- 
pion said, in an odd shift of doctrine, 
which is part of the paradox of him and 
makes him so difficult to judge. “You 
fight it out, Bundini," he said, ", . . like 
your aunts and uncles have to do.” 

Bundini looked at him, and not far 
dow n the road, seeming to take his coun- 
sel, he said again: “I’m empty. I want 
to eat. A Howard Johnson’s coming 
up.” 

"We’ll stop," the champion said grim- 
ly. He was again a Muslim. “This is 
Georgia, Bundini. You haven’t been 
showed"!" he asked incredulously. 
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When the bus was parked in the lot. 
this time the sparring partners joined 
Bundini and the reporters, a grim group 
moving up the path for the restaurant 
with its bright windows and the illumi- 
nated orange-peaked cupola roof; be- 
hind. the Muslim contingent stood by 
the bus. with the champion's brother 
once again calling out. his voice tense 
with excitement. “You facing reality, 
Bundini, reality.” 

The restaurant, which was nearly full, 
went silent at the group's entrance, and 
a cocktail ensemble playing Tea for Two 
was nearly deafening over the Muzak; 
in the booths forks and spoons were 
poised, perhaps not surprisingly; the 
group was apprehensive, considering 
what had happened in Yulee. very grim 
and walking stiffly, eyes flicking every- 
where to see where the first rebuff would 
come from, a formidable group, too. 
with the boxers part of it, tattoos show- 
ing on their broad arms. A sheriff, if he 
had been silting there, might well have 
stepped up and arrested the whole troupe 
on suspicion. 

The group gathered around a long 
table and sat down. A waitress appeared 
with a stack of menus. “You all look 
hungry'' she said brightly. She began 
passing out the menus. 

Bundini began giggling. “My," he 
said. “No one mind if I sit at the head 
of the table?" The seats were rearranged, 
and Bundini pointed out the window at 
the Muslims standing by the bus. “I'm 
going to cat three steaks standing up 
so's they’s can sec," he said. 

The champion came in after a while, 
striding through the restaurant, the peo- 
ple watching him. and those with chil- 
dren getting ready to push them up for 
autographs. 

"What you doin' here." Bundini said 
smugly. “This place only for integra- 
tors.” 

The champion smiled at him and sat 
down. He had his meal and when his cof- 
fee came he said: "Bundini. I'm goin' 
to integrate the coffee." He poured some 
cream into it. “When it's black, it's 
strong." 

Bundini shook his head. The two were 
smiling at each other. “Champ,” said 
Bundini once again. “Lcs' just train and 
fight — none of the other stuff." end 

ROY Dt CARAVA 

Vindicated after integrated meal in Howard 

Johnson's. Bundini listens to contrite Clay. 
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WISING UP 
TO A 

DOWN GAME 

by JOE JARES 

Hordes of Californians left the beaches 
to go to Omaha, where they dominated 
the national volleyball championship and 
proved they can play like Russians do 



T he game of volleyball was invented 
in America 70 years ago as a serene 
and affable up sport, the object being to 
tap a ball up and up and neatly over a 
net where the opposing team would pit- 
ty-pat it around for a while and then re- 
turn the favor. But as the years went by 
and volleyball spread to other countries 
it turned into a frenzied and furious 
down game, the intent being to jump as 
high as possible, to swing at the ball with 
a clenched list and to smash it toward 
the floor or down an opponent’s throat if 
he happened to be standing in the way, 
while the defense, in turn, risked flesh 
wounds and bone breaks attempting to 
keep the ball in play. America was some- 
what slow to adopt this march toward 
volleyball violence — especially on the 
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defense — with the result that the U.S. 
team finished a weak-kneed ninth in 
the recent Olympics behind the likes 
of Russia, Japan and Bulgaria. But if 
what happened last week when 37 of 
the country’s best teams gathered in a 
converted airplane hangar at Offutt Air 
Force Base near Omaha, Neb. is any in- 
dication, the U.S. won't be caught with 
its violence down again. 

As usual, the strongest teams came 
out of the West, primarily from Califor- 
nia, where volleyball ranks with beer, 
babes and surfboards among those who 
seek their pleasures at oceanside. There 
were such teams as the Sand and Sea 
Club of Santa Monica, which boasts 
UCLA basketball player and volleyball 
Olympian Keith Erickson, and the Out- 


rigger Canoe Club of Honolulu, which 
played its first game of the champion- 
ships in blossom-bedecked Bermuda 
shorts. Along with their talent and zest 
for mayhem, the Californians brought 
a certain sand-in-thc-shoes casualness to 
the event, something that must have put 
such teams as Woonsocket ( R . I . ) Y M C A 
at an immediate disadvantage. After one 
unsettling look at the Hawaiians* shorts, 
tournament officials ordered the team 
deflowered. Nor did they much appreci- 
ate a San Francisco entry called the 
Yanks, whose Tee shirts were inscribed 
“Pussy Galore’s Flying Circus,” or 
an unsponsored and improbable Los 
Angeles outfit called the Tigers, which 
had no uniforms at all and had simply 
scrawled numbers on their shirts with 
















' 
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Leaping to block an opponent's spike, three Outrigger Canoe Club Gene Selznick. star of the victorious West side team, bashes a shot 

defenders, including 007 Bob Hogan, raise a picket fence of hands. against the upstretched fingers of the L.A. Tigers during final game. 

RICH CLARKSON 


ink. The Tigers were told either to bor- 
row uniforms or fold their tents and go 
west — far west. 

Little noticed amid all this tanned en- 
thusiasm was a strange assortment of 
athletes from the Wcstside Jewish Com- 
munity Center in Los Angeles. Two of 
Westside’s menwere43yearsold. A third. 
Dan Patterson, was just 18 and a year out 
of Hollywood High School. One of the 
men expected to leap up and spike the 
ball over the eight-foot net was Dave 
Bordwell. 5 feet 8 inches tall. The team's 
star was 35-year-old Gene Selznick. 
Dumbo-eared and slightly paunchy, he 
had been a volleyball All-America 14 
times, playing for Hollywood Y, Pasa- 
dena Y. Westside, the Long Beach Cen- 
tury Club and now Westside again. 


To the dismay of most of his fellow 
players, Selznick was somehow passed 
up for the Olympic team last year. Vol- 
leyball was a new Olympic sport and 
some people, including Selznick him- 
self, felt it was downright unpatriotic to 
leave him off America’s first team. “The 
best player in volleyball? There's just one 
— Gene Selznick,” says Len Kaczmarck, 
coach at San Jose State. “Selznick is the 
great all-around player.” says Bernic 
Holtzman, Westside’s coach. 

By the last day of play in the four-day 
double-elimination tournament, there 
was still no Westside story. Favorites 
had fallen everywhere, and into the finals 
in the winner’s bracket had marched, of 
all people, those shirtless wonders, the 
Tigers. But somehow Westside. beaten 


once, managed to escape disaster after 
disaster in the loser’s bracket. Selznick 
and his teammates won five games in 
less than 24 hours as a little backcourt 
genius named Harlan Cohen ran the 
equivalent of a marathon chasing down 
balls anyone else would have given up 
on. He made the saves, the Westside 
front line smashed and smashed, and 
Saturday night found Westside in the 
finals, where the once-spurned Selznick 
was not about to have his reputation 
damaged by any uniformless pickup 
team. Faced with taking two straight 
matches, Westside fell far behind each 
time and then slammed back to win, all 
the while playing the kind of volleyball 
that makes it look as if America is at last 
learning the game it invented. end 
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A BRAND-NEW TREND IN TWINS 

With the Yankees floundering near the bottom after their worst start in recent history, the new-iook, speed-happy 
Minnesota Twins are fighting the White Sox for the league lead— and maybe the pennant by WILLIAM LEGGETT 




Against Baltimore (below). Zoilo slides feet first into second with a stolen base as Shortstop Luis Aparicio awaits the throw from the catcher. 


I t was the home half of the sixth in- 
ning at Metropolitan Stadium in 
Bloomington, Minn, last Saturday after- 
noon and the second-place Twins were 
trailing the first-place Chicago White 
Sox 1-0. Zoilo Versallcs, the tempera- 
mental Twin shortstop, was on first base 
with nobody out when Rich Rollins hit a 
single to short left field. Versallcs. with 
never a hesitation, whirled past second 
base and bolted for third as the players 
on both benches jumped up. Fifteen feet 
from his destination Versalles put his 
little head down, dived on his stomach 
and skimmed over the hard dirt, his 
arms groping for the base. He was safe 
on a close play and a minute later tagged 
up and scored the tying run on a fly ball. 
An inning later Versalles drove in a run 
to put Minnesota ahead, and the Twins 
went on to win 4 I . 

Over the past two weekends the Twins 
and the White Sox played seven games 
filled with tension, excitement and stir- 
ring individual performances. "They 
have been like World Scries games." 
said A1 Lopez, the White Sox manager. 
The Twins won four of the seven, but the 
most significant thing about the games 
was that the supposedly pitching-poor 
Twins were pitching very well and the 
White Sox. often accused of lacking 
power, outhomered Minnesota 9 to 5. 

This week, as the American League 
moved into its sixth week of competi- 
tion. Chicago and Minnesota and the 
Los Angeles Angels were controlling the 
pennant race, usually the prerogative of 
the New York Yankees. Before the sea- 
son began, many people thought that the 
Yankees, even at full strength, would 
have to scramble to win a sixth straight 
pennant and their 15th championship in 
17 seasons. But the Yankees are not at 
full strength. They are an unsound team, 
with their four major stars — Mickey 
Mantle. Roger Maris. Elston Howard 
and Whitey Ford — all cither sidelined or 
severely hampered by arm and leg ail- 
ments. 

Last Friday night, after the news 
reached Minnesota that the Yankees 
had lost a doublehcadcr to the Washing- 
ton Senators and plummeted into ninth 
place. Bill Skowron was asked what he 
thought about New York's chances of 
winning the 1965 pennant. Skowron, for 
nine years a Yankee and now the Chi- 
cago White Sox first baseman, took his 
blue cap off and put it on his lap, raised 
his fist over his head and brought it 


down slowly with his thumb pointing 
directly toward the ground. 

As bad as the Yankees looked, no one 
truly expected them to remain perma- 
nently in the second division, but the 
question of catching up with the new 
league leaders was another matter. New 
York had yet to play the White Sox and 
the dangerous Detroit Tigers but. even 
so. the Yankees had a weak 5 10 record 
against first-division contenders and they 
had fallen half a dozen games behind 
the Chicago-M innesota-Los Angeles trio. 
Los Angeles might not be anything to 
worry about, but the other two are a 
different story. 

Chicago reached first place early this 
season by getting excellent results from 
carefully matured but virtually unknown 
sources. When one thinks of White Sox 
pitchers one usually thinks of left-hand- 
ers Gary Peters and Juan Pizarro. who 
won 74 games between them for the Sox 
over the last two seasons. Hoyt Wilhelm, 
the 4 1 -year-old relief pitcher who ap- 
peared in 73 games last year, also jumps 
to mind. But not this year — or, at any 
rate, not so far this year. Gary Peters cur- 
rently carries the worst earned run aver- 
age among the White Sox starting pitch- 
ers. Wilhelm has been having trouble 
with his knuckle ball and gave up four 
home runs in V/& innings. Through last 
Sunday. Pizarro had pitched a total of 
one inning. “Pizarro reported late," ex- 
plained General Manager Fd Short, “and 
he was wild in his one game. He is going 
to have to fight his way back into the 
starting rotation." But never mind Pi- 
zarro and Wilhelm and Peters. Six other 
White Sox pitchers w ith names like How- 
ard and Horlen and Buzhardt had earned 
run averages ranging from 0.75 to 2.87; 
Eddie Fisher, w ho has an excellent knuck- 
le ball, had moved to the head of the 
bullpen and finished seven games. 

“The team I have now." Al Lopez said 
the other day, “is probably the most 
versatile I have ever had. I like my 
bench.” Lopez should like his bench. 
He has sent 25 pinch hitters to the 
plate, and 14 have reached base. What 
with deep pitching and a deep bench, 
Chicago has been very consistent. On the 
White Sox statistics sheet one day last 
week there was an ominous note for the 
other American League teams. It said: 
“Streaks — longest winning: 5 games 
(twice): longest losing: I game." 

While everyone assumed that the 
White Sox would be near the top of 


the league from the beginning of the 
season to the end, the Twins have been 
something of a surprise, overlooked in 
preseason predictions because of their 
disastrous second-division finish last 
year. But they are playing a brisk, lively 
style of baseball totally unlike Minne- 
sota teams of the past. The Twins are 
running the bases w ith daring, and they 
arc using the hit-and-run instead of 
waiting around for someone to knock 
the ball over the fence. Last year when 
they knocked 221 balls over the fence 
they finished in a tie for sixth. “Thecntirc 
season," says Manager Sam Mele, “was 
a nightmare. In my mind we played the 
very same game against Baltimore five 
or six times. It would be the seventh, 
eighth or ninth inning and we would 
walk a man. Then Baltimore would bunt 
and one of my guys would come in. pick 
up the bunt and throw it away, and 
Baltimore w ould score and w in. Last year 
we played good ball against New York 
and Chicago, but Baltimore! I would 
stand in the dugout and see the walk, 
and I would say to myself, ‘No. it can't 
happen again. Yes, it can. I can sec it 
coming. There's the bunt. Watch it get 
thrown away. Watch it go. There it goes. 
Ball game.' " 

Over the winter Mele decided that the 
Twins were going to play a different type 
of ball, and in spring training he took 
his largely veteran team back to the 
dreary land of fundamentals. Before 
and after every workout he had the 
Twins practice fielding bunts, back-up 
plays and the cutoff. Even after the ex- 
hibition schedule began. Mele kept his 
team on the field and drilled it in the 
little things. He told his players to run. 
"If you feel it is a good gamble," he 
said, "take it. Never mind what anyone 
says. I'll be responsible for it." He told 
them to think about the hit-and-run. and 
w hen they showed that they did not real- 
ly care too much for it he began to call 
it for them. Soon they began to like to 
run the bases, and they saw the advant- 
ages of the hit-and-run. All of them, of 
course, had seen the St. Louis Cardinals 
beat the Yankees in the World Scries 
last year by running, and in the very first 
game this season they ran on Yankee 
Center Fielder Tom Trcsh and won the 
game because of it. When they played 
the Yankees in New York a couple of 
weeks later they beat them again with 
running, and then with good pitching. 
When the Twins are batting and an op- 
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NEW TWINS continued 



Gary Peters (left) and his relatively unknown Chicago teammates Joe pitched 163 of the first 191 innings the White Sox played this sea- 

Horten. John Buzhardt. Bruce Howard, Eddie Fisher and Tommy John son and had a startling collective earned run average of 2.71. 


position player misses a cutoff man on 
a relay or throws to the wrong base. 
Mele walks up and down his dugout 
stressing the importance of running and 
defense against running. At the end of 
their first 20 games last season the Tw ins 
had a record of 10-10. had hit 36 home 
runs, stolen six bases, had seven sacrifices 
and sacrifice fiies and had hit into 16 
double plays. At the end of 20 games 
this year Minnesota had hit into only 1 1 
double plays, had 12 sacrifices and sacri- 
fice fiies, had stolen 10 bases, had hit 
only 21 home runs but had a team record 
of 1 3-7. 

This sudden improvement and change 
of style by the Twins has impressed the 
rest of the American League. Birdie Teb- 
betts, manager of the Cleveland Indians, 
was amazed to see Minnesota running 
with home run hitters like Harmon Kille- 
brew and Bob Allison at the plate. “Mele 


is smart." saysTebbctts. “You can’t wait 
for homers. It's smart to use the speed 
with those hitters up. The Twins have 
the talent, and if they get good pitching 
in the summer, when you have to use all 
your pitchers, they can be in the race 
all the way.” 

There is no doubt that Minnesota 
could use some pitching help, but the 
Twins’ pitching is generally underrated. 
When Owner-General Manager Calvin 
Griffith coaxed Johnny Sain, the former 
Yankee pitching coach, out of retire- 
ment he had to pay the highest salary 
any American League team has ever paid 
a coach (S25.000). But Sain went right 
to work with Minnesota's pitching staff. 
“One of the first things he did," says 
left-hander Jim Kaat, “was to get us into 
a four-day rotation. If there are rain- 
outs you still take your turn every fourth 
day.” 


On Opening Day Kaat started against 
the Yankees and pitched a live-hitter 
over nine innings, though he did not get 
the w in because the game went into extra 
innings. With two postponements and a 
day off, Kaat came back and won in the 
team’s third game of the season, and 
he was back again in the sixth game and 
beat the Yankees on a five-hitter. Ca- 
milo Pascual. Minnesota's ace, has al- 
ways been an accomplished and gritty 
pitcher, but Sain has made an impressive 
change in Jim (Mudcat) Grant, the 
comical right-hander who sings in the 
off' season with his own combo, called 
The Jim Grant Five. Grant says, “I was 
always a herky-jerky pitcher, but Johnny 
Sain took two jerks out and still left me 
three." Sain also taught him a fast curve 
ball. Mudcat had a 5-16 lifetime record 
against the While Sox through 1964, but 
this season he has beaten Chicago twice 
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duck stretchers in Acapulco 


Here are four members of the Jantzen International Sports Club in the elasticized stretch ducks in all 
necessary lengths. Our government insists we tell you our elasticized duck is 93 percent cotton, 7 
percent rubber; want to commit this to memory? Bob Cousy and Paul Hornung (that's Hornung’s left 
hip pocket in the lower right of your screen) wear the western look walkers, about $8.95. John Severson 
(left), big wave surfer, has on the stretch surfing trunks, about $7.95. Terry Baker has on the new water 
ski stretch ducks, about $5.95. John's surfing jacket is about $7.95, Terry's water ski jacket is about 
$5.95. Tom Kelley took the picture near the Caleta in Acapulco. sportswear tor sportsman 
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NEW TWINS continued 


and has given up only one run in 18 
innings. Last Saturday he used only 92 
pitches in heating them, and afterward 
he said, with a nod in Sain's direction, 
"Over the years I have been averaging 
about 130 pitches a game. This year in 
my three winning games it has been 1 15. 
109 and 92. Some man. that man!*’ 

. But much of Minnesota's good early 
showing can be traced to Versalles. Dur- 
ing spring training he defied Mele in a 
celebrated case of childishness. (Mele 
thought that Zoilo gave a halfhearted 
effort on a ground ball and took him 
out of an exhibition game. Versalles said 
he didn't want to play for Mele. and 
Mele promptly bumped him with a S300 
fine.) Since then Versalles has been 
playing the best ball of his life, hitting, 
running and fielding. Last Sunday he 
was leading the Twins in runs scored 
(16), doubles (8) and triples (3) as well 
as fines (1). "He is playing to get his 
$300 back," said Mele the other day, 
"and he may just get $8,000 for a World 
Scries share. He is playing great baseball. 


and he is making defensive plays the 
likes of which you seldom see." Ver- 
sallcs says. "I've had trouble with man- 
agers before. I get disgusted when I 
think 1 am right. Maybe I had it coming 
to me. Now I think the Twins have a 
chance to win the pennant." 

If they do, they will have to beat Chi- 
cago. Sam Mele's estimate of the White 
Sox is simple: "They have everything. 
Great pitching, and with Bill Skow- 
ron, Pete Ward. John Romano and Ron 
Hansen they have four proven clutch 
hitters. Kids like Danny Cater and Don 
Buford arc coming through for them, 
and so are Tom McCraw and Al Weis. 
Floyd Robinson always seems to hit 
.300. They are the team to beat, and 
they have been right along. But if we do 
things right and just get picked up here 
and there and our defense goes back to 
three years ago, when it was the second 
best in the league, we'll be tough. A 
home run is a great thing but, boy, a 
well-hit single at the right time is just 
what you need. Two years ago there 


were only 10 hitters in the entire league 
with 100 or more strikeouts and we had 
three of them [Harmon Killebrew, Jim- 
mie Hall and Bob Allison] in our out- 
field. Last year, when there were 14 in 
the league. Hall and Killebrew had more 
than 100 strikeouts and Allison struck 
out 99 times, even though he missed a 
month of the season. This year 1 think 
our guys are catching on. 1 think we 
have a different attitude. Everyone re- 
members last year, when even with 221 
homers we finished sixth." 

Both Minnesota and Chicago have 
gotten off to good starts, and every- 
one is wondering about them. But Mele 
and Lope/ arc wondering about the 
other teams. One evening last week the 
two managers had dinner together, and 
the subject of the third-place Los An- 
geles Angels came up. "That club," 
said Lopez, "sure has improved itself." 
“It looks to me like the whole league 
has,” said Mele. "What about the Yan- 
kees?” someone asked. They called for 
the check. end 
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. . . big back yards, around lakes and pools, boat docks, golf courses, 
resorts . . . even remote campsites . . . indoors or out. Use it NOW 
to prevent insects from becoming a problem! 

Complete kit includes: ■ 


BLITZ FOG ROVER. 1 Qt. Blitz Fog 
"Thermalized" insecticide, pro- 
pane cylinder, replacement filter, 
extra orifice disc, cleaning rod. 
and illustrated instruction book. 
Complete: $39.95 
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SNAKES, BUTTER BEANS AND 




Carroll Shelby of Texas — and nearly everywhere 
else — looks like a cowpoke, cooks like a chuck 
wagon chef, talks like an oil-field roughneck and 
builds a fangs-out kind of American sports car 


MISTER COBRA 


by COLES PHINIZY 


T oday, when the major automobile manufacturers of the 
U.S. can be counted on one hand, only the geriatric 
crowd remembers that 55 years ago more than 150 com- 
panies were turning out an exciting assortment of motor 
cars. In that naive and pioneering day there were large, 
gas-powered touring cars and line steam cars that some- 
times exploded, scalding the driver and warping his straw 
boater. There were electric carriages that crept elegantly 
along like giant snails, and sporty roadsters, such as the 
Apperson "Jack Rabbit," that scorched over the roads at 
65 miles an hour and were very dependable except at those 
times when a chicken got tangled in the drive chain. 

Most of the early motor companies passed away long 
ago. Only the fittest survived and grew big. a fact deplored 
today by some car zealots, who feel that the industry, for 
lack of small-time operators and harebrained tinkerers. has 
become an impersonal monster that gorges itself on con- 
sumer surveys and dispassionately spits out impersonal cars. 
In the face of such harsh criticism, it is only fair to slate 
that the mass-produced car of today outperforms any ma- 
chine of 50 years ago and, if given reasonable care, will 
last almost as long as a horse. It is entirely adequate for 
plain, drab citizens, but for a genuine car bufl' such decent 
virtue is not enough. 

For a genuine. 100' , buflf, for the man with an unmiti- 
gated, four-barreled love of machines, a car is not a car 
unless it has an aura of uniqueness and a throbbing person- 
ality akin to his own. Many car enthusiasts have dreamed 
of designing their ideal car and producing a limited volume 
for sale to others w ith the same ideals — not competing w ith 
Detroit, but supplementing it. A few have actually had a 
go at it, discovering in no time at all that the motor car 
business is the perfect place to achieve Heeling fame and 
financial ruin. Of all these w ho dreamed of someday own- 
ing a little car business in the black. Carroll Hall Shelby, a 
former Texas chicken farmer and errant knight continued 


showman shelby exploits ten-gallon plainsman 
image, but is in reality a shrewd man-about-thc-world. 
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of the roaring road, is the most unusual. 
His dream has come true. He has suc- 
ceeded in producing a car without losing 
his shirt. 

Five years ago Shelby was operating 
out of an office slightly larger than a 
playpen. Now he is president and pro- 
prietor of Shelby- American. Inc., a Cali- 
fornia corporation with a physical plant 
worth more than S3 million and an an- 
nual gross business of around SIO mil- 
lion. There are a number of reasons why 
Shelby succeeded, the most important 
being that he never backed off - . About 
10 years ago he dreamed of producing 
a sports car "for the true sports car en- 
thusiast," and he never welshed on the 
original dream, never considered adding 
so much as a cigarette lighter to make 
his car appeal to the masses. Many peo- 
ple would not care to drive Shelby's 
dream car, and many large, stout peo- 
ple would have a hard time of it, for it 
has a bucket-seal snugness that makes 
a Gemini capsule seem as roomy as an 
old Daimler-Benz. Regardless. Shelby 
has no thought of increasing the head- 
room, the leg space or the trunk space 
of his car. or in any way making the in- 
terior more comfy. He has resisted all 
temptation to style the exterior after a 
fin-tailed spaceship, since it was not in- 
tended to exceed Mach I but merely to 
dawdle along at 140 miles an hour. "1 
couldn't care less," Shelby has said, 
"about selling cars to someone who 
needs power windows and wants to look 
like a sport. It docs not matter whether 
you are building an outhouse or a car. 
You don't compromise." 

Shelby's dream machine is the first 
U.S. sports car produced in any volume 
that both looks and acts the part. Like 
its European precursors, it is squat and 
low-slung. It resembles as much as any- 
thing a futuristic turtle, but in its modest 
shell there is lots of pent-up energy. It 
leaps away from a standst ill, and through 
all four gears it growls softly as if eager 
to snap at every Volkswagen in its path. 
When the driver cases up on the throt- 
tle, from its muffler the Shelby ear emits 
petulant, flatulent complaints. In brief, 
it is not an ordinary beast of burden. 
The writers and editors of car magazines 
— a very critical gang of archperfection- 
ists and nit-pickers — consider Shelby's 
car well worth its base price of S6.000. 

As most car nuts arc aware, Shelby's 
car is called the Cobra, for no better rea- 
son than that is the name Shelby always 
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liked, although market-minded friends 
have pressed him to switch to something 
dreamier or at least less scary. Though 
Cobra is its given name, in smart car 
circles it is known variously as the Snake, 
the Shelby Snake, the Shelby Cobra, the 
A.C. Cobra, the Ford Cobra or the Co- 
bra Ford. Strictly speaking, to give ev- 
eryone his due, its full name should be 
Shelby-Amcrican A.C. Cobra Ford. The 
final assembly of cars — currently about 
125 a month — takes place in the Shclby- 
American plant on the south side of the 
Los Angeles airport, where the hum of 
the little-car business is lost in the con- 
stant howling of transcontinental jets. 
The frame and body of the Cobra are 
fabricated in England by the A.C. Car 
Company, Ltd., a firm that in a long and 
respectable life has produced a variety 
of vehicles, from railroad engines to in- 
valid carriages. The Cobra's engine is 
made by Ford in Cleveland and is essen- 
tially the same Fairlane V-8 used in sev- 
eral production models. The business re- 
lationship of little Shelby-American and 
giant Ford has been beneficial to both. 
There is a good deal of Ford know-how 
in the Cobra, and a little Cobra venom 
in some of the fancier Fords. 


C arroll Shelby is by no means the first 
retired racetrack driver to try to per- 
suade a big, busy motor company to col- 
laborate in a modest venture, but he is 
one of the most successful in recent years. 
Shelby apparently has the certain some- 
thing that it takes to win a giant over to 
a minor cause, although no one, includ- 
ing Shelby, is altogether sure what that 
something is. Some say it is simply the 
winning personality of an easygoing Tex- 
an. Shelby was born and raised in Texas 
and, to be sure, he has a winning way, 
but it is no more honest to explain the 
Shelby-Ford alliance that simply than to 
say Columbus won over Queen Isabella 
with Latin charm. In both cases, repu- 
tations were at stake. If Columbus had 
sailed over the edge, Isabella would have 
had some explaining to do about her 
hocked jewels and. similarly, if Shelby's 
dream had come a cropper, well, certain 
heads might have rolled at Ford. The 
manager of Special Events at Ford, Da- 
vid Evans, who still has his head, remem- 
bers his first contact with Shelby fairly 
well: "Shelby said he would like to con- 
sider that little old engine of ours for his 
car. Now, we gel many sensible propos- 

continued 
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als from people as smart as Shelby. Per' 
haps it was the way he said it or some' 
thing about him. but whatever it was. I 
got to thinking why not? I had two en* 
gines available, and I sent them to him 
and then sat back and wondered why I 
did it. 1 can't explain it, but he sells him' 
self and his idea, and you can get mad as 
hell at him but he delivers." 

Outwardly Shelby satisfies the trite 
image of a Texan. He has the slack sfiouN 
ders and high waist of a cowpoke. His 
smile comes easily and scatters qu ckly 
into wrinkles etched by the sun. His 
manner is relaxed, yet he is forever stir* 
ring about, sitting down and getting up 
and sitting down again, as if worried or 
saddlcsore. On the eve of the last 12* 
hour sports car race at Sebring during 
the preparation of seven Shelby-Ameri' 
can and Ford entries for which he was 
responsible, in one 20-minute period SheU 
by settled and resettled 13 times on the 
following perches: an oil-stained lawn 
chair, a midget motorcycle, the edge of a 
table, a box of tools, a stack of pop bou 
tie cases, a stack of tires and a badly 
sprung sofa that saw its best days before 
Coolidge took the oath. In his office at 
Shelby-Amcrican or in the pit during a 
race, and even while drying his hands in 
a washroom. Shelby paces about rest' 
lessly. like a lawman who expects trouble 
suddenly to bust out behind every swing' 
ing door in town. 

His former secretary, a girl named Pat 
Rodgers, who is beautiful and drives u 
twin-cam MG, has this to say: "When I 
worked for him I had to keep asking 
myself. ‘If I were Carroll Shelby, where 
would I be two hours from now?’ He’s 
the kind who takes off for Paris at any 
time but can't understand w hy the banks 
aren’t open at noon on Sunday. He had 
a large automobile horn he used to 
squawk behind everybody in the office 
— and an electric cattle prod. W'e took 
the batteries out of the prod, thinking 
he'd think it was broken, but he found 
new batteries, poked me in the hand with 
it and I nearly went through the ceding. 
Oh. he's a fun-lover. You have to go 90 
miles an hour to keep up with him. and 
I'm just an old-fashioned 80-milc-an- 
hour girl." 

"Have you ever had dinner at Shelby’s 
house?" a business associate asks. "You 
know he is well-traveled and has excel- 
lent taste in clothes and furniture, but 
he doesn't like to eat out. He likes to 
cook. He's got a shelf of cookbooks — 
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now. 

Why? 
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French. Italian and God knows what. 
Maybe I'm betraying his confidence, but 
do you know what he cooks for you in 
his home? There’s no meat. You get corn 
bread and butter beans, raw sliced on- 
ions, tomatoes and maybe lettuce— I 
forget — and catsup. After cooking for us 
he sat down and said. ‘Now I'll show you 
how to cat this.’ Apparently there’s a 
correct order for piling everything on the 
corn bread, but 1 forget. Anyway, the 
butter beans weren’t quite done, but I'll 
say this, he served an excellent light w hite 
wine with it.” 

Despite his outward ways and some of 
his particular tastes, in actual disposi- 
tion Shelby is not so much a classical 
Southwesterner as an American Yankee 
with an itch. Spiritually he is much like 
the old Connecticut gun inventor. Sam 
Colt, who also had a good idea and was 
very loyal to it. Like Colt, Shelby of 
Texas is the best and frankest salesman 
of his own cause. Like Colt, he has a 
thirst for knowledge and mild con- 
tempt for people who merely wallow in 
it. In the Shelby plant there are graduate 
engineers as well as tinkerers who came 
along the road of trial and error. Shelby 


has a respect for the university man who 
can program victory on a computer, and 
he has equal admiration for expedient 
men like his old co-driver. Dale Duncan, 
who. in the middle of a race before 20,- 
000 cheering fans, urinated in the carbu- 
retor to put out an engine fire. 

Also like his predecessor, Sam Colt, in 
school Shelby was a sluggard with the 
Lnglish tongue but became a skillful user 
of it, coloring and enriching the lan- 
guage without wasting it. When inter- 
viewing a new' secretary recently Shelby 
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simply asked, “How would you like to 
work in a snake pit for a real snake?" 
His total phone conversation with an 
important business contact is apt to run 
as follows: ‘‘Hello, butter bean. When 
1 heard what you did, you could have 
cut buttonholes in my behind. My opin- 
ion may not be worth a pin whistle, but 
I think you’re dumber than a hundred 
head of billy goats." After an important 
meeting with half a dozen very rich men 
about organization of a racetrack, Shel- 
by announced, "As far as I can figure 
out, all we decided was to hold another 
meeting." When an associate criticized 
one of his moves, Shelby replied, "When 
you are a jerk, it sometimes pays to act 
like a jerk." When asked in an interview 
recently why he went into the car busi- 
ness he said, "I liked the idea of build- 
ing an American car that can be raced or 
used on the streets. And beyond that. I 
wanted to see Carroll Shelby amount 
to something." 

Though the men arc alike, the careers 
of Colt and Shelby differ considerably. 
Colt invented his famous revolving prin- 
ciple at the age of 15 and spent most ot 
his life proving its worth. Shelby, in con- 


trast, did not take motor cars seriously 
until nearly 30, and was successful in 
a short time, first as an amateur race 
driver, then as a professional, tangling 
with the best on the Formula I circuit 
and in such classic sports car brawls as 
Sebring, Le Mans, the Tourist Trophy 
and the Targa Florio. Shelby's late ar- 
rival on the automotive scene was hap- 
penstance as much as anything: in his 
early years he often picked the wrong 
fork in the road or was forced to take it. 
While growing up in Leesburg, Texas 
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and later in Dallas, he had a normal 
American boy's idiot craving for ma- 
chines and sated it as a teen-ager by ca- 
reening around in a Willys. He got out 
of high school just in time to join every- 
body else in World War II. His first mili- 
tary assignment was shovelling chicken 
manure onto the flower beds at Ran- 
dolph Field. I le graduated from that to 
running a fire truck, and finally went 
through pilot training, subsequently 
serving as a flight officer, a peculiar rank 
that the Air Corps gave to pilots who 
were superior to the unwashed, enlisted 
masses but were not considered to have 
quite what it takes to be part of the 
brass. In the worst of two air disasters 
that he survived, Shelby bailed out at 
600 feel at night and. impelled by howl- 
ing coyotes, walked 35 miles across the 
scrabbly land of West Texas looking for 
civilization (he had actually landed 
about two miles from a town but, typi- 
cal of his early life, he took the wrong 
fork in a trail). 

After the war. married and a father of 
three, Shelby tried a number of enter- 
prises. among them chicken raising, con- 
crete mixing, timber hauling and oil-lield 
roughnecking. Although Shelby and his 
wife Jeanne arc now divorced, they re- 
main a mutual admiration society, and 
Jeanne Shelby remembers fondly the un- 
certain postwar years. "Carroll was al- 
ways a restless and determined man," she 
recalls. "There were simply a lot of things 
he got into that didn't really interest him. 
Have you ever seen a mile-long chicken 
house'. > Whooey'. We had three of them. 
He used to recruit friends to come out 
and inoculate chickens. ... I don’t think 
he ever really found what was good for 
him until he got into a little sports car. 
He did race stock cars some before that. 
There was a place called Devil’s Bowl 
or something that looked like somebody 
had ploughed out a hollow and turned 
loose every car wreck in town. The cars 
just boiled around in a genuine contest 
of who could hit who the most. I went 
to watch a few times and, after smother- 
ing in dust. I said, 'Carroll, it’s all 
yours.’ " 

During Shelby’s racing years, reporters 
who were not closely associated with the 
racing scene often described him tritejy 
as a "wild and woolly Texan." But those 
who genuinely knew the game never con- 
sidered him an all-out, self-sacrificial driv- 
er like the late Mike Hawthorn or Dave 
MacDonald. In fact, to the contrary, it 

continued 
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was his apparent capacity to get total 
performance from a machine while leav- 
ing himself and his rivals a narrow margin 
that gave him his first good break. In 
1954, before Shelby was at all well- 
known, an Englishman, John Wyer, 
who was then racing manager for the 
Aston Martin factory team, saw him in 
action in Argentina and offered him a job. 
“He seemed to be a driver who did not 
merely go fast but was quite aware of 
how he was going about it," Wyer re- 
calls. “A driver must always think deep- 
ly about himself and about his machine, 
and he seemed able to do both. Of 
course, although we couldn't be more 
different, I liked the chap from the start, 
and even today, when I remember how I 
pushed him early, I wonder if it was be- 
cause I liked what he could do or simply 
liked him. It is a question I still cannot 
answer." 

Although Shelby always drove with 
reasonable caution, he managed to col- 
lect a few battle scars. In the Mexican 
Road Race of 1954, while chasing Um- 
berto Maglioli and Phil Hill, he flipped 
on a lonely turn, badly breaking an arm 
and knocking himself silly. Passersby 
succored him, pouring brandy into him 
until he passed from a semiconscious 
state into one of drunken bliss. Mean- 
while other passersby stole the wheels 
off his car. At Riverside in 1957 he lost 
his machine in loose gravel on a turn 
and bashed his face into the steering 
wheel. A girl friend named Jan Harri- 
son who saw him in a freshly bleeding 
condition after that accident remem- 
bers that the end of his nose was resting 
on his forehead before the plastic sur- 
geon went to work. 

Like most drivers, during his active 
career Shelby was tom by two forces: 
one in his own sporting soul that kept 
him racing and the other in friends who 
urged him to quit while he was still 
alive. Shelby remembers particularly a 
good friend named Henry Maag, a Cal- 
ifornia real estate and investment man. 
“Henry kept trying to get me to stop,” 
Shelby relates. “We'd be together and 
he'd get out a book of race drivers and 
read off the names of the dead. When- 
ever the newspapers reported another 
one, ol’ Henry would be apt to phone 
me at any hour and say, 'All right, Shel- 
by. When are you going to learn? There 
you are, you dumb bastard. Another 
one gone.’ ” In the past 13 years Shelby 
has attended the funerals of 29 drivers, 
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and though he now merely manages the 
racing fortunes of Shelby-American and 
Ford, he remains fully aware that dis- 
aster is an inevitable part of the game. 

Shelby retired from racing in 1960 be- 
cause of a mild heart condition that 
would not correct itself although he took 
overdoses of nitroglycerin pills. It was 
his luck, for a change, that a very prom- 
ising fork in the road turned up just 
about the time he faced retirement. In 
1959 the Goodyear Rubber Company, 
which had not been in the racing tire busi- 
ness for 40 years, decided to give it a go 
again. Tony Webner, the Goodyear man 
in charge, looked up Shelby and was im- 
pressed. For advice rendered then and 
since, Shelby serves as racing tire dis- 
tributor in the western states, doing a 
monthly business these days of about 
S40.000. Shelby also runs a school for 
race drivers and serves as a consultant to 
All American Racers in the development 
of Formula I and Indy cars. He is also a 
consultant for a slot-car company, owns 
half of a car agency and gets a royalty 
for his development work on the Sun- 
beam Tiger, a Ford-powered English 
sportster that has lots of evil charm. The 
way things have been breaking for him 
lately, if he gave the chicken business an- 
other try he probably would succeed. 

Meticulous readers of the sports pages 
are aware that on the international scene 
the Ford Grand Touring prototypes 
managed by Shelby and his own Grand 
Touring Cobras are having a dingdong 
battle with the Ferraris of Italy — the ha- 
bitual winners. Next month at Le Mans, 
in the classic of sports car classics, the 
Fords. Cobras and Ferraris will be at it 
again. Because big-time sports car racing 
involves all manner of carbureted beasts 
and is subject to constant changing of 
the rules, only an absolute car nut can 
appreciate the whole signficance of the 
battle of Shelby versus Ferrari. In fact, 
there are so many categories and changes 
that it would come as no real surprise if 
some of the honors this year were won 
by a factory team of Flexible Flyers driv- 
en by mountain gorillas. In the soul of 
Carroll Shelby, victory at Le Mans means 
a lot, but for his particular destiny the 
outcome barely matters. He has a success- 
ful little car business he can call his own, 
and all the forks in the road ahead look 
good. He is riding high on a cloud of 
Los Angeles smog, and at this point it 
would take a lot more than a squat, red 
Ferrari to blow him off. end 


Mead decided to make corrugated containers pretty. Now, 
with a process called Color-Corr we can print (in up to 6 
colors) your national advertising, your baby pictures. And 
display them at the point of purchase. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead, but you’d be amazed how many. do. 

Beauty Treatment. (You’re next.) 


MEAD 


| containers^ 
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Mead Containers, a d. vision of The Mead Corporalon. Dayton. Ohio 


This is a glaring example of henpecking. 
Ah, sweet henpecking. 


He rents cars from National to get S&H Green Stamps free. 
His next trip will give him enough to get her that new set 
of Lenox china. What's more, National features '65 
Fords. Is he henpecked? Or is he shrewd? 
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Not all tires are 
really round, either.,. 



This one is! The Round Tire! 

It rolls at least 3,000 miles further. 


Doughnuts might not taste better 
if they were truly round but round- 
ness counts in tires. Take the Atlas 
PLYCRON Tire. It’s rounder. And 
roundness is only one reason it rolls 
at least 3,000 miles further than even 
the tires that come on most new cars. 

Atlas has a much rounder mold! 

What makes it rounder? Aspecial mold 
precision engraved to within 3 1000 
of an inch of perfect round. Other 
molds can be out of round by as much 
as 30/1000 of an inch. 


Small difference? Maybe. Until you 
think how many millions of times a 
tire turns a year. Then that difference 
adds up, for rounder tires roll more 
smoothly, wear more evenly. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread, 
many other things are important, too. 
The point is, only a tire this carefully 
built can give you those extra miles. 

At least 3,000 more miles! 

The toughest possible driving tests 


prove you can expect at least 3,000 
more miles from The Round Tire — 
more if you’re an average driver. 

Want more miles? Make The Round 
Tire your tire! 

ATLAS 

PLYC RON 


THE ROUND TIRE THAT ROLLS 3,000 MILES FURTHER 

Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations • Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories 

•Trade-marks "Atlaa" "Plycron" He*. U.S. Pat. Off. ©Atlas Supply Co. 


For the casual tourist Scotland can be a mel- 


A MISTY 
HAVEN 
FOR 

SPORTSMEN 


ancholy place, its beauties cloaked in subtle- 
ties, its entertainments no more stimulating 
than tea with milk. But Scotland for fishing, 
or Scotland for golf, or Scotland for shooting 
—there is something else again. Who needs 
a nightclub after a day on the River Dee, and 
what matter if the mist hangs low on the Old 
Course of St. Andrews? Becoming involved in 
the life of a country is the secret of the happy 
traveler, and sport is the means of involve- 
ment in Scotland. There was a time when the 
best of it was the private preserve of the land- 
ed Scot or Englishman, or the American ty- 
coon of J. P. Morgan’s era for whom a stretch 
of salmon river and a grouse moor were as im- 
portant as a yacht. But today the streams, the 
moors, the links are open to thousands of 
Americans who come north of the Tweed with 
golf clubs, tackle and guns in their luggage. 
Whether the cost is 10 shillings for a round of 
golf or 250 guineas for a week of shooting in 
Edwardian luxury, the sport they buy is mem- 
orable indeed, as the following pages show. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER BEARD 
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Captain Alwyne Farquharson shows Mary Louise Lin- 
coln of Connecticut how to cast for salmon on the Dee. 
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Hugh McGregor, a pioneer of the pony-trekking idea, leads a group of vacationers from England, Ireland, Scotland, 




Australia and the U.S. on a day's outing from the Highland village of Aberfoyle into the beautiful Trossach hills. 







For visiting Americans, golf is Scotland's glory. Sugar Ray Robinson (above) joins three Scots for a round at St. Andrews, 
while a golf-tour group from New Jersey’s Areola Country Club (below) practices on the velvet greens of Gleneagles. 





BRING ROD, 
CLUBS AND GUN 

BY FRED R. SMITH 


We were driving north to Braemar after lunch on the banks of the River 
Tay one Sunday last August. On the long hill that climbs to the hairpin 
switchback in the Grampians (it is known as the Devil's Elbow) the 
gears on our rented Ford Zephyr gave out. Peter Beard and 1 were able to 
push the car around the curve and coast downhill for five miles to a 
small roadside inn at the Spital of Glenshee. It was after licensing hours, 
but the proprietor lost no time in proving the Scottish maxim that the 
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SCOTLAND 




Exclusive Neck-Zone 
Tailoring keeps you and 
your coat collar happily 
united in cool good 
grooming. This know- 
ingly detailed natural- 
shoulder BARDSTOWN suit, of 
wrinkle-shedding ‘‘Dacron*” polyes- 
ter and fine worsted, is all the better 
fitting for it. So are all the many nat- 
urally correct BARDSTOWN models 
by Merit in this same weight-free 
fabric favorite. In all the new fashion- 
correct colors, too, from deeptone 
darks to brisk brights, but 


dark or listit, with 



law winks for ihc weary traveler. We 
were led into a room behind the bar 
where other weary travelers were sitting 
around a table adorned by a dwindling 
bottle of G lenfarclas. A nother bottle soon 
appeared, and we settled down to discuss 
the problem of getting a car repaired on 
a Sunday in Scotland. We concluded, 
after an hour, that it could not be done — 
and. in such pleasant company and cozy 
surroundings, it did not seem a worri- 
some problem. I said that we must call 
Invercauld Castle and tell them we were 
delayed. The only girl in our midst (I 
had assumed her to be the daughter of 
our host) slapped the taut stretch pants 
covering her thigh and said: "So you're 
going to Captain Farquharson’s? Why 
didn't you say so? I’ll take you myself.” 

We jammed ourselves and our bags 
into her Mini-Minor and were off at a 
speed that seemed incompatible with 
such a toy car. We arrived at Invercauld, 
a Gothic castle with roots in the 15th 
century, about 7 p.m., made quick ap- 
preciations to our pleasant chauffeur and 
were shown to rooms in the square tow- 
er by a butler who warned that dinner 
already was served. We were not the last 
to the table. The captain was still missing 
and since Mrs. Farquharson, who is an 
American and was once an editor on 
Harper's Bazaar, was in a rush to get to 
one of her fashion-show rehearsals in 
the village that evening, we began with- 
out him. FIc appeared after the soup, 
splendid in his kilts and flushed with 
rage. "Do you know that that woman 
you brought here wanted to hold a mo- 
torcycle rally on one of my moors?" he 
demanded. "She's been trying to phone 
me for a week and seized the chance to 
bring you here to beard me face-to-face." 

Well, one man’s sport is another man's 
Charley horse, and things got better after 
that. Alwyne Farquharson, the laird of 
Invercauld. inherited 280,000 acres of 
grouse moors, sheep meadows and stag 
forests and 26 miles of one of the world's 
best salmon streams — the River Dee. To 
keep the whole thing together he takes 
paying guests — most of them Americans 
— for the fishing and the shooting. 

A week at Invercauld is a sporting 
house party. The Queen is across the 
road at Balmoral— she rents her moors 
from Farquharson. Breakfast of thick 
porridge, kippers, bacon, eggs, scones 
and delicious home-baked oatmeal 
breads are served in what was once the 
open-hearth kitchen of the house. The 


days arc given over to salmon fishing 
in the spring and early summer, to grouse 
shooting followed by deer stalking from 
August 12 on. There are Land Rovers, 
gillies, gamekeepers and — in grouse sea- 
son — 40 beaters to drive the birds across 
the line of butts. Seven guns are taken 
at a time. Wives come out to join the men 
for picnics by some trickling burn, and 
in the evenings cocktails are served under 
the mounted heads of stags and portraits 
of Victoria and Albert and Farquharson 
ancestors in rooms filled with geraniums 
and fuchsia and overstuffed furniture 
covered with chintz or Paisley shawls. 
Dinner, which always includes game 
from the estate — salmon, venison or 
grouse— is served in a great vaulted din- 
ing room by candlelight. The guests all 
dress, and several nights a week there is 
a piper who after dinner plays a pibroch, 
20 minutes of intricate variations on a 
mournful piper's air. A week at Inver- 
cauld is far from cheap — 5750 for one, 
including the fishing or shooting. A non- 
shooting or nonfishing wife is charged 
S36 per day. But, as Mrs. Farquharson 
has been heard to say, "ThisisnoHilton- 
in-the-hills." 

S hooting is not always so rarefied as at 
Invercauld. There are various small 
hotels that lease moors or stag forests 
from some nearby estate and pick up 
their keepers and stalkers from the vil- 
lage as guests require. The Scottish tour- 
ist office lists 27 hotels with shooting 
rights. At Invergarry in Inverness-shire, 
Captain and Mrs. L. C. Hunt run a road- 
side hotel that is unprepossessing from 
the outside but filled with warmth and 
charm. The food is as good as the sport. 
The Hunts have three salmon beats on 
the Garry to let for SI 35 per week and 
grouse moors where shooting (no driven 
game — you walk up) is SI 8 per day. For 
stag the charge is S42 a day, but this 
includes a stalker, a pony to carry the 
trophy, a pony boy. a gillie and a Land 
Rover. To the extreme north in Caith- 
ness, the Hon. Robin Sinclair, heir to 
Lord Thurso, runs the Lochdhu Hotel 
at Altnabreac. He prefers to take sports- 
men in pairs and offers first-class accom- 
modations with six days* deer stalking 
at S306 for two. all included, and a rea- 
sonable chance for a trophy. Fishermen 
can try out nine miles of the splendid 
River Thurso and any of 12 lochs for 
SI05 a week, all expenses included. 
Wherever or whatever you shoot in 
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Why are dinners on Eastern 
Famous Restaurant flights from 
New York prepared by Voisin? 


For the same reason Eastern Captains 
go back to school every year. 



CoplQ'n Jack H. Young-Eonem Air linej 


Why will you find a nursery in every Falcon Lounge? 
Why does an Eastern Stewardess wear a suit designed 
by Don Loper and accessories by Neiman-Marcus? 
Why will Eastern's Whisperjet fleet soon number 50? 

For one reason: to make Eastern the finest airline 
you've ever flown on. Every new convenience, every 
new comfort or touch of elegance we add along the 
way becomes another opportunity for us to say "Thank 
you for flying on Eastern." 


© EASTERN 

See how much better an airline can be 




After we paint the car we paint the paint. 


You should see what we do to a Volks- 
wagen even before we paint it. 

We bathe it in steam, we bathe it in 
alkali, we bathe it in phosphate. Then we 
balhe it in a neutralizing solution. 

If if got any cleaner, there wouldn't be 
much left to paint. 

Then we dunk the whole thing into a 
vat of slate gray primer until every square 


inch of metal is covered. Inside and out. 

Only one domestic car maker does this. 
And his cars sell for 3 or 4 times as much 
as a Volkswagen. 

IWe think thot the best way to make an 
economy car is expensively.) 

After the dunking, we bake it and sand 
it by hand. 

Then we paint it. 


Then we bake if again, and sand if again 
by hand. 

Then we paint it again. 

And bake it again. 

And sond it ogoin by hand. 

So after 3 times, you'd think 
we wouldn't bother to point it 
again and bake it again. Right? 
Wrong. 


SCOTLAND 

Scotland, the conditions will be so differ- 
ent from anything you have had before 
that it is a good idea to pause in London 
en route for a course of lessons at Hol- 
land & Holland's Shooting School. You 
can take as many as six lessons or just 
spend a morning there with instructors 
who will check the seat of your gun and 
take you over the school’s 60-acre course. 
The course simulates closely the shoot- 
ing conditions you will find when you go 
north. The grouse butts are covered in 
heather, and the clay targets come across 
the knoll at the speed of a grouse — 
which means up to 60 miles per hour. 
There arc hedges for simulating par- 
tridge shooting on English farmland, a 
high tower that tosses birds approx- 
imating ducks or pheasants and a bram- 
bly “quail walk." You are also taught 
the etiquette and the safety procedures 
that are expected of you when you join a 
party. And your wife can be taught, in 
half an hour, to load for you and to spot 
your shot pattern over your shoulder and 
correct your shooting. A two-hour ses- 
sion costs SI 5 and a course of six lessons 
S38. Clay pigeons are S4.50 per 100. 

I f shooting is the most expensive sport 
in Scotland, the pony trek is one of 
the cheapest. Although trekking centers 
have spread all over Scotland since the 
inception of the idea after World War II. 
the center of trekking is the beautiful 
Rob Roy country in the Trossach hills. 
In Aberfoyle we joined a group at the 
Covenanters’ Inn, a sprawling place 
with tartan rugs on the floor, big stone 
fireplaces that bla/ed warmly on a cool 
summer's evening and little bars stuck 
away in corners called by such coy names 
as “Wee Noggin." There were many teen- 
agers from England. Ireland and Scot- 
land. a mother and daughter from Aus- 
tralia. three pretty sophomores from the 
University of Wisconsin and a grand- 
motherly sort from Maine who had nev- 
er ridden a horse before. 

Each was assigned his own mount, a 
fat little swayback Highland garron or 
an equally fat Icelandic pony — both 
breeds chosen for their surefootedness 
in potholes or shale and their habit 
of walking in line, one behind another. 
..The idea is to come for a week, arriving 
on a Saturday. On Sunday one meets 
one's steed, learns the pony-trekking 
knot, the care and feeding and saddling 
of ponies, and takes a short turn through 
the one-street town on horseback. Each 


day for the rest of the week it's up at 
8 to bring your pony in from pasture, 
breakfast at 9 and saddle up at 10 for 
progressively longer rides. We joined 
the last or graduation ride on Friday, to 
the top of a heathered hill 1,500 feci 
high. There was a picnic on the moun- 
taintop, with Sir Walter Scott's beauti- 
ful lakes spread below. Back at the sta- 
ble at 4 the ponies were watered and 
fed and, after a substantial tea for the 
trekkers, given a good currying and 
turned out to pasture. Supper was at 
7:30. followed by dancing to a tinkling 
combo and a wild round or two of ping- 
pong. A week at the Covenanters' Inn, 
trekking included, costs $57. In May and 
September. Hugh McGregor, who runs 
the treks at Aberfoyle. takes groups on 
post treks from hotel to hotel through 
thcTrossachs area. You do not need for- 
mal riding attire, but you do need sweat- 
ers and waterproof Ride-Macs or parkas 
and comfortable, nonchafing boots. 

A family traveling together might find 
it a good idea to leave the youngsters 
at a trekking center for a week of horse- 
manship while the parents take off on 
a golfing tour of Scotland's legendary 
courses: Troon and Turnberry. Prest- 
wick and St. Andrews, all champion- 
ship links whose names read like a his- 
tory of the British Open. Golf is the 
sport that brings most Americans to 
Scotland: 600 Americans played the Old 
Course at St. Andrews last year, and at 
Gleneagles there are often as many as 
200 American guests in a week during 
the summer. American golfers are wel- 
come on almost any course at almost 
any time. For the private courses, a let- 
ter from your club secretary presented to 
the secretary of the club you wish to 
play is introduction enough. There are 
96 public courses in Scotland, including 
St. Andrews, where a round on the Old 
Course costs SI. 40. There is a draw each 
morning at 8 to determine who gets to 
play the Old Course. It stretches out be- 
side the sea. dogleg fashion, then turns 
around and parallels itself for the back 
nine. Since the incoming green and the 
outgoing green are often one and the 
same, on a crowded day it is rather 
like being at Thermopylae. Two other 
courses, the Jubilee and the New Course, 
parallel the Old Course, and on a w indy 
day it is possible that you will be play- 
ing three at once. 

Americans visiting St. Andrews usu- 
ally stay at Russacks, the Scores, the 
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you want:. 

camera with a Fully Automatic 1 
[ CdS Electric Eye with dual ranges 
for the dimmest indoor or 
brightest outdoor light. Complete | 
Versatility that lets you read 
the 'numbers'' you can set 
manually when desired. 

Famous Hexanon fl.9 Lens that 
assures professional quality, 
outstanding sharpness every shot 
Automatic Framing that shows 
exactly what the picture will be 
... no more, no less. I 

...and you don’t want to 
spend over *100 to gel it! 

“fiSIl 



you want 
KONICA Auto-S 

Ai to S Is the only eomera that gives you oil 

. «ari, and need. Thot's why it's rated 
"tops" by the experts! Less than $100 pi s 
ise and "the lens alone is worth the price." 

See it at better camera stores. 

KONICA CAMERA CORP 



FOR THE FUN OF IT .. . 

ALCORT 

/ail fish • /unfish 


Send color folders on SailfisH, Sunfish, Cotfish. 


ALCORT, INC., Depl. SI -55 
Box 1345, Walerbury, Connecticut 

In Canadoi Soilfish SpoilscroO, ltd. 

39 Industrial Road, R.chmond Mill, Onlorio 



SCOTLAND 



Loaded with Fun 


recording fun ... listening fun... your kind of fun 
with a candid recorder by NORELCO— the all-new Carry-Corder 8 '150' 


With its tiny fool-proof cartridges that lood in o second ond play for an hour... 
with its unbelievably simple one-button control . . . with its wonderful sound and cord- 
less convenience. ..with its handy size and light weight. ..with all the accessories 
you’ll ever need... what in the world could add more to your kind of fun— in town, 
out-of-town or on the town — than this versatile little recorder. 

The Carry-Corder ’150' is 100% transistorized, uses ordinary flashlight batteries 
and weighs only three pounds. It comes with a fitted carrying case, a broadcast- 
quality microphone, a remote start/stop control, a direct-recording patchcord and 
a supply of extra cartridges — all at a very modest price. 

At most camera, hi-fi or appliance stores, everywhere. Write for brochure CS-5: 
North American Philips Company, Inc., High Fidelity Products Department, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York, New York 10017. 


A/ore/co 


Atholl or Ruftlets, all built in the sort 
of Presbyterian-manse architecture that 
is typical of the town. The best room 
in any of them, breakfast included, 
will be no more than S6 per person. 
Male visitors can join the New Golf 
Club and women the St. Rule's for 
S2.80 per week. 

In severe contrast to these simple es- 
tablishments is the pride of the British 
Railways, the Gleneagles Hotel, afloat 
like a ship on a sea of immaculate green, 
surrounded by gardens of dahlias and 
asters and swells of heathered hills. Glen- 
eagles has its own post office, an indoor 
swimming pool, billiard rooms, squash 
and tennis courts, croquet lawns and 
three golf courses of the kind of turf only 
possible in the Scottish dew. After 18 
holes on the King’s or the Queen's, it is 
customary to play another nine on the 
Wee course after tea. Many dress for 
dinner at Gleneagles, which is served in 
a room that looks like the main lounge 
of the Queen Mary. 

For many American golfers the best 
Scottish holiday of all is at Grcywalls 
in Gullane, 10 miles east of Edinburgh. 
Grcywalls was the country home of the 
Horlick family before it was converted 
into an 18-bedroom golfing inn in 1948. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Weaver (she was 
Ursula Horlick) still run it as a coun- 
try home, and the food is of high, coun- 
try-house quality. Charges are SIO per 
person, full board. Grcywalls is on the 
edge of Muirlield's famous links, and 
guests often have putting rounds aft:r 
dinner. For overseas guests Muirfield 
prefers application in advance to the 
Club Secretary, the Honourable Com- 
pany of Edinburgh Golfers. Muirfield. 
Gullane, East Lothian, Scotland. There 
are 14 courses in the immediate vicinity, 
including Gullane. Luffness and North 
Berwick, one of the earliest courses in 
Scotland fences still cut across the 
fairways. 

To anyone who has driven with frus- 
tration around Scotland, impatiently 
waiting for ferries across mere streams 
and becoming vexed at having to go the 
long way round a loch to gel to the other 
side, Scotland seems more than half wa- 
ter. This water produces some of the 
world's best whisky and some of the 
world's best game fishing. Every town 
and hamlet, every hotel and inn has fish- 
ing rights available to locals and guests. 
The salmon fishing is the rarest and 
the choicest and therefore the dearest. 

continued 
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Olin makes a big noise 


Olin brass makes a hot comet. A mellow hubcaps, keys and radiators, etc. Even 
French horn. A swinging trombone. Olin if you can do without this one-man brass 
brass turns into doorknobs, clocks and band in your house, you probably would 
ammunition. Not to mention percolators. be lost without a little brass in your life. 

Chemical* -Metala. Packaging .Squibb* Winche*ter-We»tern ■ International 


McGregor declares 
open season on shirts 


Spring into the open-collar life in new carefree shirts of “Dacron”and cotton! 



The Wonder-Ful sportshirt. Convertible collar classic in an easy-care blend of 80% "Dacron"* polyester, 20% cotton. $5.95. 




trader 


>r its polyester fiber 




Contrast stripe of 
cotton. $5.95- 






Overscnlcd plaid 
, 25% cotton. $5.95. 


Million Mile IJelacron softly muted plaid. 
65% “Dacron", 35% cotton. $5. 


Million Mile Star. Tri-color motif on 65% 
"Dacron", 35% cotton. $5. 


Aircron. Our air-cooled plaid of 75% 
“Dacron”, 25%. cotton. $5. 


■ 

Keescron. Vertical tape stripes in 65% 
“Dacron”, 35% cotton. $5. 


iniiegor 

For the man on the move 

Also boy-sized, boy-priced. Made in Canada, too. McGregor-Doniger, Inc., New York 19, N. Y. 




Enjoy the brightest 
taste in bourbon 


Old Forester’s deep, dazzling flavor 
adds luster to every recipe. 
Makes having a drink a brilliant idea. 



At 86 or 100 proof, "There is nothing better in the market.” 


C!9bS tumor STRAIGHT B0UR8M WHISAY • M PROOF • 100 PROOF B0TTIF0 IK BOND • BROVMt FORMAN OlSUlltRS CORPORATION • AT lOuiSV 



SCOTLAND continued 


A good beat on a truly great salmon 
stream such as the Dec, the Tay, the 
Tweed or the Spey can cost up to S300 
for a week. But that beat will be yours 
alone for miles in each direction. Good 
salmon fishing can also be had for much 
less money. Sea trout, brown trout, gray- 
ling — in rivers and lochs— arc widely 
available and much less expensive than 
salmon. There is so much fishing in Scot- 
land that the Scottish Tourist Board pub- 
lishes each year a very handy guide to it, 
Scotland for Fishing, listing streams and 
lochs, together with details of charges, 
seasons, price for gillies and boats and 
descriptions of fishing hotels. It can be 
obtained from the Scottish Tourist 
Board, 2 Rutland Place. Edinburgh I. 
along with three other guides to sport 
in Scotland, for SI. Another very useful 
booklet for Americans anticipating a 
sporting vacation in Scotland is Scot- 
land, Home of Golf, which is free from 
the British Travel Association, 680 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 

Anyone who plans to fish in Scotland, 
particularly for salmon, would do well 
to stop in Edinburgh for a couple of 
days and enroll in one of the angling 
schools, such as the one run by D. M. 
Kean. The schools claim that in two days 
they can make a reasonable fisherman 
out of an absolute novice, employing 
the 1 2-to- 1 4-foot salmon rod used on 
Scottish rivers. It seems that women get 
the swing of casting more quickly than 
men. It is also possible to rent your 
tackle — in London from Farlow's on 
Pall Mall, in Aberdeen from Sharpe's, in 
Edinburgh from Kean’s. The price is 
about l(K'; of the value of the rig for a 
week. And since you'll never use a 14- 
foot salmon rod on the rivers back home, 
it’s a good idea. 

For the young and frugal sportsman, 
hosteling can be a lark in Scotland. 
There are 90 youth hostels around the 
country where one pays 50c a night for 
a bed. In most hostels you cook your 
own meals. One of the rules of the game 
is that you have to arrive at a hostel 
under your own power, on foot or on 
bicycle. Some of the hostels are in State- 
ly Homes, some have pony trekking 
and water sports. At Rowardennan one 
can canoe or sail on Loch Lomond. 
Bring your sleeping bag and sheets. A 
card from the American Youth Hostels, 
Inc., 14 West 8th St.. New York, N.Y. 
1001 1, costs S4 a year up to 17 years of 
age, S6 from 18 to 20, S7 for adults, end 
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Tips on control by Bob Strampe ) 



...handling 

7- and lO-pin spares 


Many bowlers shudder 
when facing these corner- 
pin spares because they 
fail to consider actual dis- 
tances between pins. Re- 
member— the 7 and 10 pin 
spots are only 18" to the right 
and left of the head pin. Too 
often bowlers over-compen- 
sate, and the ball winds up 
in the side channel as 
a result. 


...handling the only electric drill with 
Trigger Speed Control— the SKIL TSC 


A champion like Bob Strampe lives by control and demands 
it in the power tools he uses in leisure hours. Witness his 
new Skil Model 501 1 1 " Trigger Speed Control drill — the 
only one made that lets him squeeze the speed he needs (0 to 
2000 rpms) simply by varying finger pressure. Gives pinpoint 
drilling control in plastic, wood, composition— in metal 
without center punching. A precision driver, too! All you 
need is a driver bit. Just $29.95 at better lumber and hardware 
dealers. Skil Trigger Speed Control drills also available in ' 
and H" models. Skil Corp., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 60630 



Go uAik ike. pick, of ike. pkos... 


SML 

POWERf TOOLS 


Skil Trigger Speed Control j > . 
'gives Hob an infinite range il 
of speeds from 0-2000 rpms. 


PEOPLE 


A lot of people have wondered 
how an old man like Yogi Berra 
(below), subjected to the soft- 
ening effects of a year's layoff 
and of a managerial term, could 
regain playing form so quickly. 
They need wonder no longer. 
Yogi, smarter than the average 
Berra, has been getting in con- 
dition by lifting 55-gallon drums 
of hexahydroxy alcohol. His 
chemically sophisticated elbow 
bending is for the benefit of 
Baird, a firm which feels that 
chemical producers* advertising 
too often falls into the "dull, 
unimaginative and repetitious 
rut" of talk about “quality, serv- 
ice and dependability." Speak- 
ing of quality, service and de- 
pendability, Berra has most re- 
cently been associated w ith Yan- 
kee losses in the World Series 
and with the Mets' fight for the 
cellar. Itrcmainsto be seen what 
he does to sales of C 6 H 14 O 6 . 

Raymond Guest, newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Ireland, 
got a quick introduction to Irish 
protocol. Guest’s ceremonial 
presentation of credentials to 
President Eamon de Valera was 
postponed two hours so that 
both ambassador and president 



could get to Punchestown in 
time for the first race of the Na- 
tional Hunt Festival. 

According to General Manager 
l.ou Mohs, Los Angeles Laker 
Coach Fred Schaus developed 
his own little tension-relieving 
device during the past season. 
Whenever his mind got too knot- 
ted up in Laker problems, Schaus 
would wander over to his win- 
dow and mechanically water the 
flowers in a window box out- 
side. The way the season turned 
out, Schaus did a lot of wander- 
ing and the flowers got a lot of 
water. It wasn’t until the season 
was over that his wife told him 
he had been watering plastic 
flowers. 

Suppose you're a White Sox fan 
settling down to watch some 
baseball. You flip on the tele- 
vision set. Click, buzz, hum. 
There he is — good ol* Senator 
Paul Douglas, voice of the Chi- 
cago White Sox, bringing you 
the ball game. What'. Y ou pound 
the controls. You resolve to give 
up drinking beer so early in the 
afternoon. But it really is Sena- 
tor Douglas, who went out to 
sec a game and wound up tele- 
casting part of it. Sportscastcr 
Douglas turned out to be a lit- 
tle less excitable than Jack Brick- 
house, but no less loyal. "We’ve 
got a man on second," pattered 
Douglas. "If Skowrongetsa hit. 
we’ve got another run in." Only 
when banjo-hitting Don Buford 
blasted a home run over the cen- 
ter field canvas into the bull- 
pen was Douglas given pause. 
"Well," he said, earning his way 
into the fraternity of sports an- 
nouncers, "that woke up the re- 
lief pitchers.” 

While everyone in Kansas City 
and New York City was trying 
to guess the clandestine details 
of the trade that sent John 
Blanchard and Roland Shel- 
don to K.C. for Doc Edwards, 
Blanchard’s friends in the Twin 
Cities were worrying about the 
phone number of his liquor 
store. When he purchased the 
store in a Minneapolis suburb 


several years ago, Blanchard re- 
quested a seven-digit number 
that spelled Y-A-N-K-E-E-S. 
That was convenient to dial and 
easy to remember, at least for 
Yankee lovers. So far nobody 
has conjured up a replacement. 
C-L-O-W-N-S is too short. 

Tom O’Hara, holder of the 
world’s best indoor time for the 
mile (3:56.4), appears to be 
thriving on a military regimen. 
"I gained 10 pounds in basic 
training, mostly in my chest," 
says O'Hara, previously no 
Atlas. “I guess that's because 
of all the push-ups they had me 
doing.” Now up to 143 pounds, 
the red-headed miler has. how- 
ever, only been able to run for 
distance once. That was also in 
basic training at Fort Leonard 
Wood, where he ran the mile 
in 4:47 — in combat boots. 

Japanese Ambassador Ryuji Ta- 
kcuchi came to Arizona to see 
the Grand Canyon and Goldwa- 
tcr country. As an added attrac- 
tion, he got in a round of golf 
with Robert Goldwatcr, No. I 
amateur in the Southwest. The 
Republican leader’s brother 
won, but 5-foot 3-inch Takeuchi 


scored a face-making 78. "How's 
Barry’s game?" Bob asked his 
new-found golfing crony, a fel- 
low member of the Senator’s at 
Burning Tree Country Club in 
Bcthcsda, Md. He was reassured 
to learn that the elder Goldwa- 
tcr had corrected the hook that 
had caused him so much trou- 
ble. "Now he is slicing,” said 
the ambassador. 

New Light Heavyweight Boxing 
Champion Jose' Torres, who had 
previously restricted himself to 
challenging boxing champions 
of various weights, has accepted 
a new challenge. He is singing in 
the Xavier Cugat show at New 
York’s Paramount Theatre. 

Penny Drewcry (below), daugh- 
ter of London Property Mag- 
nate Edward Drewery. got 21 
keys to 21 upartments for her 
21st birthday. Every week she 
makes the rounds of those flats, 
collecting rent. To collect her 
coppers. Penny is learning judo. 
Not just to repulse thieves, she 
claims, but also to discourage 
"romantic pests." "I think the 
only way to get rid of men is to 
threaten them physically," says 
the seductive Miss Drewcry. 
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VERY BIG WITH GOLFERS 

That dazzling paint job is just a 
cover-up. So is the cut-resist- 
ant cover. Big hitters know 
that underneath it all, the 
great Wilson K-28 is a big 
distance ball. That’s why 
they’ve made it the 
best-selling top quality 
ball at your spurting 
goods dealer's. Take 
it to the tee and 
Wilson sporting gooos co.. chicagd see for yourself 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF WILSON & CO.. INC.) 


lacrosse /Robert Cantwell 


Hopkins lost a title and maybe a tradition 

For 78 years lacrosse had been the only sport that really mattered to the men of Homewood, but as they 
were beaten last week by Navy there were signs that the old Indian game soon will have some competition 



PROTECTING THE BALL FROM HOPKINS' CHARLES PUGH, STAR NAVY ATTACK MAN JIM LEWIS CUTS OOWNFIELD TO SET UP A GOAL 


T he old, old story of the good little 
man versus the good big man took 
an unexpected turn last week. The good 
little man was Dennis Wedekind, and he 
was remarkably good indeed, perhaps 
as good as any goalie has ever been 
on any Navy lacrosse team. Wedekind 
looked particularly small on the bare 
green expanse of Homewood Field at 
Johns Hopkins University, for he is only 
5 feet 4 inches tall. Congress specifies 
that midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
must be at least 5 feet 4, and most of the 
men on Navy's lacrosse team stand 6 feet 
2, 6 feet 3, and so on, and look like foot- 
ball players, which is what they are when 
they are not playing lacrosse. 

Nevertheless, when Wedekind sprint- 
ed away from Navy’s goal after a save, 
with the ball cradled in the rawhide 


thongs of his lacrosse stick, and raced 
down the field in a sort of composed 
frenzy, dodging two or three Hopkins 
defensemen, he gave such a clear dem- 
onstration of the art, excitement and 
mystery of this ancient Indian pastime 
that the occasion became historic. Not 
that he was alone in the demonstration. 
Jim Lewis, the Navy attack man. is said 
by people who have been watching la- 
crosse in Maryland for decades to be the 
best they have ever seen. Lewis is 5 feet 
9 inches, weighs 190 pounds and is gifted 
with instant acceleration. Poker-faced 
and tirelessly aggressive, he suddenly 
materializes somewhere near the goal 
with the ball in his possession. Between 
them, Wedekind and Lew is did not seem 
to be beating Johns Hopkins. They 
seemed to be beating the game of la- 


crosse. But since lacrosse has been played 
at Johns Hopkins for 78 years and is 
the major sport there, that might amount 
to the same thing. 

The Navy game this year had special 
significance for Johns Hopkins. It had 
an undefeated team and the intercolle- 
giate championship was at stake. In ad- 
dition, it was Homecoming, with red- 
buds and flowering dogwood on sched- 
ule brightening the handsome Baltimore 
campus that looks like a stage setting. 
There were 42 bright class banners 
around the walls of the gymnasium, be- 
ginning with the black-and-violct banner 
of 1882, and the sense of tradition was 
strong. Homecoming at Johns Hopkins 
is the sort of event at which some dis- 
tinguished surgeon carrying a banner 
turns to a bystander and says, ■‘We 

continued 
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‘World 8 f 
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There are three roads to Thundcrbird enchantment for ’65. Hardtop, Landau, and this— the con- 
vertible. Top-down travel has never been so effortless as in America’s personal car... flip a switch and 
the automatic top stows itself completely beneath the long, lean lines of Thunderbird’s rear deck. And top- 
down convenience is just the beginning of Thunderbird luxury for ’65. Sequential Taillight Thrn Signals 
clearly point the direction you want to go — the way others will follow. And they’re standard, as are 
power disc brakes on the front wheels, power steering, Cruise-O-Matic Drive, 390 cu. in. Thunderbird 
Special V-8, radio, heater, Swing-A-Way steering wheel, retractable seat belts, automatic parking brake 
release. Discover Thunderbird’s unique kind of action for yourself— here is motion so solid, smooth and 
sure that it approaches the feeling of flight itself. Your Ford dealer invites you to explore the Private 
World of Thunderbird, now. o*=v- , 

Qiunderbird 




That shirt breaks 
all the rules... 

that’s exactly why I love him. 


A knit shirt with a tie ... ? Sure. 

You’re darned right sure. 

No stuffy old rules are going to 
intimidate that guy. If Van Heusen is 
sneaky enough to come up with a 
friendly Saturday-feeling Acrilan* 
knit that looks like oxford... he's just 


the man they had in mind. Nuts to 
the old rules. Smack another crack on 
the Liberty Bell. Sure. Wear a tie. 
Look at that button-down collar. Look 
at that unflabby fit. Why wear a Mon- 
day shirt on Saturday when a Satur- 
day shirt looks like this. After all, 


shirt, it’s a man's world if you’re man 
enough. And he is. And I know it. 
And welcome to our house, shirt. 

VAN HEUSEN 

41 T younger by design 
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LACROSSE continued 


haven’t had this big a turnout in a long 
time,” taking it for granted that anyone 
there must be a member of his class. A 
benign scholar, with an unworldly ex- 
pression on his features, wanders about 
asking everyone, “Where is 1915?” — a 
year that seems a long way away; in those 
days Hopkins was playing lacrosse with 
the Carlisle Indians. 

As it was in 1915, however, lacrosse 
is part of the way of Jife at Johns Hop- 
kins in 1965, though with sports dc-em- 
phasized, with no admissions charged to 
games and — more important — no ath- 
letic scholarships, the Hopkins students 
of 1965 probably are more aware of the 
unique character of their lacrosse tradi- 
tions than were their predecessors 50 
years ago. Lacrosse sets Johns Hopkins 
apart more now than it did then. Be- 
tween 200 and 300 of the 1,500 under- 
graduates play lacrosse; there arc at least 
12 intramural games a week. What is 
more important is that few Hopkins 
men in the past took much interest in 
other sports. Hopkins has a football 
team, though it is a weak one in a weak 
league and has won only seven games in 
the past four years. There are also a bas- 
ketball team and a baseball team, their 
status on campus even lower and their 
records no more inspiring to the student 
body as a whole. The baseball team was 
playing Western Maryland last Saturday 
as part of the same Homecoming cele- 
bration that featured the lacrosse game 
with Navy. It was a good baseball game, 
played on an easily accessible field within 
shouting distance of Homewood Field, 
where the lacrosse game was soon to 
start, but there were 12 spectators at the 
baseball game (which Western Mary- 
land won 3-2 in the 10th) compared to 
8,000 at the lacrosse game. 

That is a fair measure of the different 
degrees of interest in these sports at 
Johns Hopkins, at least up to now, and 
it may be one of the things that Navy’s 
success in beating the game of lacrosse 
has changed. Whatever else the Navy 
squad possessed, it had rounded athletic 
experience: seven of the first-string la- 
crosse team were on Navy’s varsity foot- 
ball squad. As for Hopkins, traditions 
were gallantly upheld. Concentrating on 
lacrosse alone, its players had beaten 
Yale, Princeton, Virginia and Rutgers 
decisively, and upset a powerful Army 
team 6-3. It was that which made the 
Navy game the one that probably would 
decide the national championship. 



PROUD STANDARD-BEARER, 89-YEAR-OLD MILTON W. POWELL JOINS HOMECOMING 


True, Navy also beat Princeton, by 
a score of 17-9, compared to Hopkins’ 
10-6. The only other team they both met 
was Mount Washington. Here Hopkins 
won a surprisingly tough game 1 3-8 (with 
the score only 6-4 at the half), while 
Navy made it 21-1. But, on the other 
hand, few had given Hopkins a chance 
against Army. In fact, news of that Hop- 
kins victory was generally disbelieved in 
Baltimore. The Baltimore Sun has been 
on strike for the past month, and when 
the reports spread by word of mouth that 
Hopkins had beaten Army it was con- 
sidered another idle rumor. A week later 
Hopkins emerged strongly as a cham- 
pionship possibility with a 21-6 victory 
over Syracuse, and the stage was set for 
last week’s Homecoming drama. 

There is something inherently old- 
fashioned about lacrosse; it looks as if 
it ought to be illustrated by Currier and 
Ives. Its old-fashioned air, however, was 
entirely on the side of the Johns Hopkins 
upholders of tradition. Navy was de- 


voted to efficiency, unhurried accuracy, 
the careful gaining of minute advantages 
and the scientific hoarding of them until 
they resulted in goals. At the face-off, for 
instance, Frank Szoka of Johns Hop- 
kins, 5 feet 10, 165 pounds, faced Stewart 
Overton of Navy, 6 feet 2, 191 pounds, 
a football tackle. The ball exploded into 
play, and Navy emerged in possession of 
it. This started something. In the first 13 
face-offs in the first quarter Navy col- 
lected the ball 12 times. To get back to 
the first one — a minute and a half after 
Navy got possession, Jim Lewis material- 
ized before the Hopkins goal with a short 
angling shot for the first score. On the 
second face-off Szoka faced Neil Hen- 
derson, 6 feet 2, 190 pounds, another 
football player. In fact. Navy had three 
midfields of equal ability, substituted 
with computerlike efficiency according 
to the situation or the Hopkins person- 
nel involved. This time the process was 
interrupted when an agitated Hopkins 
junior. Lucky Mallonee (whose father 
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LACROSSE continued 


was a famous star of the great 1928 
team and is in the Lacrosse Hall of Fame) 
tried a bit of romantic derring-do with a 
long, forlorn run and a wild, hopeless 
shot. Hopkins’ Stan Fine then got the 
ball by Wedekind to even the score. 

This evoked a massive retaliation, pon- 
derous and implacable. Brian Lanticr, 
6 feel 3, 185 pounds, another Navy foot- 
ball player, scored Navy’s second goal, 
followed by one by Owen McFadden, 
then another by Lewis, then another by 
Lanticr. to make it 5- 1 . 1 lalfway through 
the first quarter the Hopkins stands had 
grown silent. The older members of the 
Hopkins community, speaking to a visi- 
tor watching his first lacrosse game, made 
such stoic comments as, “You won’t of- 
ten sec a play like that.’’ Or, when Lewis 

scored with a shot that was shoulder- 
high. an inch from the edge of the net, 
“What defense is there against that?” 

Extreme specialization made the Navy 
attack seem even more overwhelming 
than it was. Near the end of the half the 
score was 7-4, not hopeless by any means. 


but in 14 face -o Pi's Hopkins had collected 
the ball only twice and in the frantic 
brief scrambles over loose balls Navy had 
recovered most of them. The half ended 
with the score Navy 10, Hopkins 4. “A 
team sometimes comes from far behind 
in the second half in lacrosse.” said one 
of the elder statesmen of Hopkins, "but 
not against Navy.” 

In a second half marked by excruciat- 
ingly long battles over loose balls, and 
a flare-up of frustration when Hopkins 
Defenseman Mike Oldnick and Navy 
Captain Brian Lantier fell to belaboring 
each other with lacrosse sticks and were 
ejected from the game, there were mo- 
ments when it was not easy by any means 
for Navy. The old-fashioned, single- 
handed heroism of the Hopkins players' 
attack, and their marvelous passing, oc- 
casionally lifted the hopes of traditional- 
ists But more often a Hopkins attack 
ended in a spectacular save by Wede- 
kind, followed by a spectacular reversal 
when he ran down the field to take a shot 
at the goal himself. 


At the end the score of 1 5-6 was not so 
bad. It merely meant the end of I lopkins’ 
hopes for a championship. It meant an- 
other national title for Navy; Army has 
already lost twice, so the outcome will 
not be affected by the forthcoming 
Army-Navy game. 

What mattered most was the change 
in the Hopkins attitude toward lacrosse. 
One of the features of Homecoming was 
the dedication of the new Newton H. 
White Athletic Center, a magnificent 
S2.5 million structure. It caters to all the 
required lacrosse traditions — the Hall of 
Fame room, the old-fashioned stick car- 
ried by Father Bill Schmeisser in 1900 — 
but it also has a superb swimming pool, 
so that Hopkins will now have one of 
the essentials for a swimming team. It 
also has a new gymnasium for the bas- 
ketball team, and about every other 
sports facility that anyone would want. 
It points up the hard lesson that Johns 
Hopkins has learned: her athletes may 
have to master all modern sports in order 
to keep lacrosse alive. end 



Win a Caribbean golfing vacation for two 

Nothing to buy! Enter Edmont’s exciting Tee-to-Green Sweepstakes.* 
You could be the Grand Prize winner of a week's all-expensc-paid va- 
cation for two at the famous Dorado Beach Hotel and Golf Club, in 
Puerto Rico. Entry blanks are at your pro shop. 


Get a new grip on your game 


Edmont INC. 

COSHOCTON. OHIO 


air through the mesh back and impreg- 
nated palm. 

Longer-wearing, loo. The Super-Grip is 
tough. Palm is vinyl impregnated for 
durability. Glove is washable. Won't 
shrink or lose its grip... ever. 

Try one. Buy one (only $3 ) . At your pro 
shop in men’s and women's sizes and 
assorted colors for right or left hands. 
Next to professional instructions, the 
Edmont Super-Grip is the best way to 
get a new grip on your game. 


Get more positive club control for 

greater accuracy and lower scores... with 
the Edmont Super-Grip golf glove. Al- 
ways stays soft... won't crack or stiffen 
like leather. And, it never loses its grip, 
wet or dry. 

Snug fit for sensitive touch, too. The 
glove material stretches for easy on and 
off. Wrist strap has handy snap-on ball 
marker.. .no more fumbling for coins. 

The Super-Grip is cool and comfortable. 

Normal hand movements help circulate 
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Only two 
watches 
make any 
sense. 


There is nothing in between. 

II all you want is time, get a S10.95 brand, 
li you want a possession, get a Hamilton. 


The truth is, there arc only two kinds of people. 
People who want time. And people who want 
more than time. That’s why only two kinds of 
watches make sense. One of them is just for time. 
We admire honesty like that. We’re just as 
honest about Hamilton. We honestly make 
Hamilton for people who want more than time. 
That’s why we check a Hamilton like the Date- 
line Calendar Automatic ($79.50) on the right, 
more than two thousand times. 

If that doesn't impress you, he honest. Get 
plain old time. If you want more than time, he 
honest about that, too. Get Hamilton. About 
$.*>0.00 gets you into the Hamilton league. And 
it’s worth every nickel to someone like you. 

Time. Or a Hamilton. Go one way or the other. 
There is really nothing in between. 


U you want more than time, get a 

H MU-TOM 

Hampton watch.; arc told by jewdert In the U S.. Canada and 45 other countries. Hamilton Watch Company. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. U.S.A. All prices plus tax. 


GOLF/ Dan Jenkins 


No affinity for the Trinity 

Pity the poor pro golfer who goes to the Colonial National each year 
knowing that he has to face tornadoes, trees and the Trinity River 


T he life of a touring professional golf- 
er is so thoroughly arranged now- 
adays that he seldom has to think about 
anything more complicated than where 
he put the keys to his courtesy car. Tour- 
nament sponsors break broad-jump rec- 
ords to take care of the obscure (as well 
as the famous) player's hotel and plane 
reservations, to see that he understands 
how to sign for his meals and to guide 
him, almost by sonar beep, to the club 
parking lot. The majority of the 43 dif- 
ferent courses that the pros may see 
in a year on the PGA tour are not what 
even their proprietors would describe as 
"think” courses — a think course being 
one that requires something more than 


a lashcd-at tec shot, a (lick of a wedge 
and a putt across a rhinoceros footprint. 
There are precious lew think courses, no 
more than six or eight. So when one is 
encountered, as was the case last week at 
the Colonial National Invitation in Fort 
Worth, a whole new type of golf game 
is needed. In the best of times Colonial 
confronts the pro with forests to avoid, 
rivers to shun, thickets to elude and 
gulches to escape from. And in the worst 
of times — when the creeks rise, as Tex- 
ans like to say — Colonial tosses in more 
lightning and rain than a Dorothy La- 
mour movie. Tornadoes threaten, there 
is darkness at noon and the country- 
side looks like the Johnstown flood. 


The 1965 Colonial was the worst of 
times, and by the time it was over — if 
ever this think course had given the 
pros a yearful of things to think about. 

The loving phrase the pros use for 
most of the layouts on which they com- 
pete for S3. 5 million a year is "rat 
course." which can mean either poorly 
conditioned, or short, or both. Colonial, 
however, like any U.S. Open course, or 
National PGA course, or the Firestone 
in Akron, or Pebble Beach during the 
Crosby, to cite examples, is none of those 
things. Instead, Colonial is 7.100 wind- 
ing yards of Bermuda grass, old oak and 
pecan trees, flower beds, bunkers, fences, 
ponds and river. A brutal par 70, it 
has narrow, twisting fairways, shadowed 
greens tucked deep among protective 
trees, and it requires an almost unbear- 
able variety of decisions. The long hitter 
is frustrated right away because there 
are only two par-5 holes, neither of 
which can be reached in two shots un- 
less the player cares to risk threading 
a slender opening with a three-wood. 
Equally frustrating for the birdie-con- 
scious pro is the fact that a quartet of 
the par-4 holes requires at least a tive- 
or six-iron to the green, and usually 
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Fortrel 

the fiber that keeps this suit 
wrinkle-free all day 





‘Botany’ 500 suit tailored by Daroff of Philadelphia for the man who appreci- 
ates smooth performance under stress. Like Dan Gurney, international racing 
driver. Fortrel keeps wrinkles out, lets this suit finish the day as fresh and crisp 
as it started. Styled in a handsome lightweight fabric of Fortrel polyester and 
worsted wool. Available in two and three button styles. In a complete range of 
patterns and sizes. About $60. At ‘Botany’ 500 dealers. Write Celanese for the 
name of the store nearest you. 


Fortrel... a f contemporary fiber 




Do you cut out for the open road . . . just when 
the lawn needs cutting? 

Do you make plans for a round of golf . . . when 
the in-laws plan to gather 'round your barbecue? 

Do you prefer watching Junior clear the bases . . . 
even though you should be clearing out the attic? 
Bully, if you're that kind of man. A Knox Man. 


Your hat? A Knox Carl yle S traw. Imported milan 
in the exclusive oyster tone unites with contrasting 
horizontal stripe band for the look of cool confidence. 

Buy one and wear it the next time you take off. 
See if you don't feel like the world is your oyster. 

A Knox Man is a man with a mind of his own. 

Carlyle Straw by KNOX 




GOLF miili nurd 


something longer. Two of four long par 
3s go across deep canyons that slope 
down into the brown Trinity River, an- 
other is across a pond and the fourth sits 
by an out-of-bounds fence. From start 
to finish Colonial puts a premium on 
placement. It is no wonder that par golf 
— 280 or over — has been good enough to 
win in 10 out of the past 18 years. 

"It must be the hardest course on the 
tour to shoot par on," said Mike Sou- 
chak, who in 1956 became the only rela- 
tively inexperienced player ever to win. 
Colonial's past champions have familiar 
names: Ben Hogan, Sam Snead, Cary 
Middlecoff, Julius Boros, Arnold Palm- 
er, Billy Casper — that type of player. 

"A lot of courses fight you back, and 
you kind of like that. But this place is 
different,’’ said Arnold Palmer, who 
managed to play really well at Colonial 
just once, in 1962, when he won, and 
who had a 312 in the 1955 tournament. 
"You make a bogey and then spend all 
day trying to get it back. Or all week.” 

Despite Colonial's tortures, there is 
always one reassuring thing. As Mason 
Rudolph says, "You know before you 
start out that the best player that par- 
ticular week is going to win. You have to 
be that good from tee to green. You can’t 
scrape it around. And I think it’s a small 
comfort to most of us that a par round 
here is plenty good. You can even shoot 
a 72 and not lose your spot." Rudolph 
should know. In 19 rounds at Colonial 
he has never broken 70. 

The galleries at Colonial are as hip to 
the situation as the pros. And the 50,000 
fans who followed the play last week 
seemed wholly familiar with the likely 
places to watch the experts flailing out 
of trees and climbing out of ravines. 

The best such place was, as usual, the 
5th hole, one of the most demanding 
par-4$ in golf (SI, Feb. 15). A long dog- 
leg to the right around the Trinity, it 
has been responsible for more poor 
shots than the hickory shaft. This year, 
through the first three rounds, there were 
74 bogeys, 17 double bogeys and four 
triple bogeys on the 5th hole, but only 
14 birdies. The thousands who lined the 
5th fairway saw Palmer driving into a 
gully, Hogan hitting an oak limb. Art 
Wall ricocheting several shots off tree 
trunks and such experts as Johnny Pott, 
Lionel Hebert, Fred Hawkins and host 
pro Roland Harper making 7s in a lot 
of curious ways. 

One can, if one must, trust in Coloni- 


al’s bounces, which is part of the reason 
George Knudson managed to hold on to 
the lead or a share of it through three 
rounds of play. The very first day he 
drove off the 5th tee straight toward 
the river — a wild slice — but the ball 
struck a tree, bounded back onto the 
fairway, and he salvaged a par. At the 
8th hole, a par-3, he played from one 
bunker to another, and then sank a 
10-foot putt for a bogey. Later, at the 
10th. he scooped a chip shot after miss- 
ing his approach, but sank a 20-foot 
putt for a par. So it went, and after 10 
one-putt greens Knudson posted a 68. 
two under. In the second round he 
played five strokes better from tee to 
green, but his score went up to 71. "You 
feel like you're stealing when you make a 
birdie, and making a bogey can be a 
major accomplishment," he said. 

Tony Lema came in after shooting a 
70 on Saturday that moved him within a 
stroke of Knudson, and said, "I'm play- 
ing well, but do you know what kind of 
shots I had to hit out there? A 60-yard 
two-iron, a sky-high wedge to get the 
ball over a tree and a 100-yard chip. 
Knock it off line just a little around here, 
and you go to the trick bag." 

“This is the toughest course I ever 
played," said Chi Chi Rodriguez after 
shooting a 69, and then English gram- 
mar deserted him as he added with awe: 
"You can’t miss no shots or you’re out 
there with the snakes." Little did Chi 
Chi know how close the snakes were. A 
water moccasin crawled out of a pond by 
the 18th green on Friday and a police- 
man drew his pistol to kill it. After two 
misfires he succeeded, to the relief of 
the gallery. 

By Saturday night most of the field 
had bounced golf balls off enough trees 
to be playing the Colonial just for 
laughs, and there seemed to be plenty of 
those, for the club members bring an 
easygoing attitude to their tournament. 
There was, for example, the urgent mes- 
senger who rushed up to a member of 
Colonial’s credentials committee and 
reported a snake had been found in one 
of the women’s rest rooms. "I only want 
to know two things," said the commit- 
teeman. "First, if it's a woman snake, 
and second, if it's got a gallery ticket." 

Colonial has a good time staging its 
event for several reasons. The main one 
is that the club is Ben Hogan’s course, 
and the members always have a hero to 
root for. For two rounds this year they 

continued 
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cheered as loudly as they had five times 
in the past when Hogan won, because 
Ben played so well he was just one stroke 
off the pace. The second reason is that 
Colonial, much like the Masters, is a 
social occasion as well as a tournament. 
It is an event that encourages its chair- 
man, a pleasant, plump fellow named 
Frank Rogers, to bring nightclub acts 
to the clubhouse every evening and to 
put his own singing dog. Snuffy, on ex- 
hibition. There was a running debate as 
to whether Snuffy, a dachshund, actual- 
ly sang or simply whined, but he did 
harmonize with Frank Rogers. While 
Rogers entertained, Hogan did his part 
by throwing a quail dinner for the press. 

If the party was a first for Hogan, so 
was something that happened to him be- 
fore the tournament started. Standing 
in a bunker on the 18th green after the 
completion of a practice round, Hogan 
was hitting sand wedges at the pin when 
he was startled by a shout of “fore” 
from down the fairway. He turned and 
stared at the approaching players for 


what seemed like several minutes, as if 
memorizing the names of everyone in 
order to find out whom to punish. 

A player watching the scene said, “I 
don't think anyone's ever hollered at 
Ben before. He probably didn't know 
what fore meant." 

On Sunday, Colonial turned loose its 
Sunday punch, the Texas springtime. 
Knudson had his one-stroke lead, Lcma 
and Bruce Crampton were right behind 
him and nobody was going anywhere 
because Texas had to show off. The rains 
came, and so did the lightning and dire 
warnings of tornadoes. Play was can- 
celed, a move that surprised no one be- 
cause play is always being canceled at 
Colonial. Rounds were washed out in 
'47, ’52, ’57, ’64, and in 1949 the whole 
tournament went down the Trinity when 
flood waters rose to the clubhouse door. 

Sunday’s weather, by Colonial stand- 
ards, was routine. Monday's was bad. 
The leaders had hardly squashed their 
way out onto the soggy course when a 
downpour began filling the bunkers and 


sinking the fairways. By noon the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the course looked like sim- 
ilar water hazards, and beset Frank Rog- 
ers shouted "Stop playing" once again. 
Out on the 16th hole the bleachers were 
floating away, while in the clubhouse the 
players were trying to get away. Many of 
them felt like Mason Rudolph, unhap- 
pily tied for 41st place — which would be 
worth exactly S240 — and anxious to take 
off for the Greater New Orleans Open, 
which was due to start in 72 hours. 
"We'll play the last round Tuesday," 
announced Frank Rogers. "We won’t," 
said a few people like Doug Ford, Tom- 
my Jacobs, Bob Rosburg and Dick Sikes, 
who had little to lose by leaving. But 
most of the field stayed and sulked and 
fretted, especially poor George Knud- 
son. There he was, now leader of the 
Colonial for five straight days, a $20,000 
first prize in his grasp and nobody to 
hit golf balls with. But that's the way it 
is with the Colonial National Invitation. 
Come hail or high water, it gives the 
pros an event to remember. end 
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5:25 p.m. Saturday, Mar, 27th, the race is 7 hrs. 25 mins, old, 
MG and Austin Healey have the situation well in hand. 

Sprite is running 1-2 in its class. 

MGB #49 is outlooting everything in its class except the 
factory-prepared, bigger engined Porsche. Both #49 
and its running mate #48 are well ahead of TR 4 and 
a couple of XKE's. 

MG Midget is beating the whitewalls off of Spitfire . . . and 
all other runners in its class. 

Austin Healey 3000 has its field to itself. 


5:30 p.m. Rain: close to 45 minutes of the heaviest downpour 
since the Ark. (“So much water was coming in the cockpit it 
got up to my chest," says Chaparral surfer Hap Sharp later.) 
Some machines slow to 6 mph. Others quit entirely. 

MG and Austin Healey have the situation well in hand. 

Sprite is running 1 -2 in its class. 

MGB is outlooting everything in Us class except the 
factory prepared, bigger engined Porsche Both #49 
and its running-mate #48 are well ahead of TR 4 and 
a couple of XKE's. 

MG Midget is beating the whitewalls off of Spitfire . . . and 
all other runners in its class. 

Austin Healey 3000 has its field to itself. 


(Aficionados will be interested in this "race within a race.” 
Some lap times are included below. Incidentally, the loudest 
cheers of the day — and night — greeted our 1292 cc Sprite, as 
it took a Chaparral and a Ferrari on the pit straight.) 


10:00 p.m. Darkness. Water has been spun off the track. 
Chequered flags slash the night. 

MG and Austin Healey have the situation well in hand. 

Sprite finishes 1-2 in its class. 

MGB outfoots everything in its class except the 
factory prepared, bigger engined Porsche. Both #49 
and its running-mate #48 are well ahead of TR-4 
and a couple of XKE's. 

MG Midget beats the whitewalls off of Spitfire . . . and 
all other runners in its class. 

Austin Healey 3000 makes its point: first in its 
GT class, 17th overall. 

The order of finish? We publish it below. You will see that 6 of 
the 7 BMC cars entered finished. You will note that they took 
away 3 class firsts and 2 seconds. 

The moral? Actually, there are two: 1. Chaparral is a fine racing 
machine which can go very fast — when it doesn't rain. 2. MG 
and Austin Healey runners are so much more than tempera- 
mental fair-weather track cars: they’re tough, talented, all- 
round performers, bred to road or race course, to shine or rain. 




horse racing/ Whitney Tower 


Lucky’s Shoe tries 
to put on the second leg 

The metaphor is mixed, but the task in the Preakness is the same for 
Willie Shoemaker and Lucky Debonair as it was in the Kentucky Derby 


I f Lucky Debonair had won the Ken- 
tucky Derby with overwhelming deci- 
siveness, his victory might have reduced 
this week's 90th Preakness to the status 
of an anticlimax. Since his margin was 
slight, it now seems likely that the mile- 
and-threc-sixteenths second leg of the 
Triple Crown at Pimlico w ill be every bit 
the equal of the Derby in both quality 
and excitement. 

Obviously, one of the factors con- 
tributing to this situation is a stubborn 
disbelief on the part of many Louisville 
losers that Lucky Debonair is the best 
3-year-old. On Derby Day he certainly 
was. and there can be no disputing the 
fact that Willie Shoemaker more than 
compensated for some of his previous 
erratic Derby rides by handling the win- 
ner with flawless skill and judgment. 
Shoe, for example, saw to it that the son 
of Vertex utilized his early lick and agil- 
ity to get into — and out of — that crowd- 
ed first turn ahead of the trouble that 
developed behind him. Then, knowing 
full well that Flag Raiser would try to 
open up as long a lead as possible on 
the backstretch, Willie stayed with the 
pace all the way. After this considerable 
effort. Shoe found that he still had 
enough horse under him to open up a 
three-length lead down the final lane— 
a lead which ultimately enabled him to 
stand off the thrilling closing rush of 
Dapper Dan. But Shoe and his coll will 
have to do it all over again this week. 

One of the imponderables about any 
Preakness has always been the mystery 
of individual durability. No one, even 
the most experienced trainer, can pre- 
dict with certainty how any young horse 
will react to the challenge of two de- 
manding distance races within the space 


of 14 days. Trainer Horatio Luro, for 
instance, has discovered in recent years 
how this challenge can bring dramatical- 
ly different results. After Luro's Decided- 
ly set a Derby track record in 1962, he 
was not the same colt at Pimlico; with- 
out any excuse, he finished a lackluster 
eighth. In fact, never again did he dem- 
onstrate his brilliant Derby form. Luro's 
Northern Dancer, on the other hand, 
broke Decidedly *s record while winning 
the 1964 Derby and then went up to 
Pimlico to w in the Preakness w ith equal 
distinction two weeks later. 

If it is durability — along with sheer 
ability — that the situation demands, the 
colt most capable of a Preakness upset is 
Flag Raiser. This Florida-bred son of 
Rough'n T umblc, who races for the high- 
ly successful Bieber-Jacobs stable, is just 
about invincible at Aqueduct, where 
last week he won the S60.000 Withers 
by eight lengths over Gallant Lad. On 
the w ay. Flag Raiser broke the Aqueduct 
six-furlong record with a clocking of 
1:08’;,, and his final time of 1:34'.,. 
w ith 126 pounds up. is one of the fastest 
miles ever run in New York. 

Many expected that Flag Raiser, who 
set the Derby pace before tiring to fin- 
ish eighth, would be slightly weary in his 
12th start of the year (in 1964 he went 
to the post 21 times). But he took com- 
mand almost immediately and was never 
challenged. As his jockey. Bobby Ussery, 
put it, “You can't criticize a horse for 
winning. If he gets to running as he did 
in the Withers nothing can stay with 
him, and one day he may go as far as he 
has to.” It is interesting to note that 
in the last 35 Preakncsses. 12 winners 
led all the way — the most recent being 
Bold Ruler and Bally Ache. 


Speaking of Bold Ruler, it now turns 
out that both of his eligible sons. Bold 
Lad and Jacinto, will skip the Pimlico 
race. Bold Lad came out of the Derby 
sound but lost 100 pounds in the next 
week, which led Trainer Bill Winfrey to 
conjecture that his horse may have had 
a slight temperature just before post 
time. Jacinto’s right front ankle filled 
again last week, knocking him out of all 
competition for the time being. 

Native Charger and Flail to All. fourth 
and fifth in the Derby, will be on hand 
again — and so will two sons of Ribot 
who created almost as much excitement 
in Louisville by finishing second and 
third as l.ucky Debonair did in w inning. 
Ogden Phipps's Dapper Dan and Ray- 
mond Guest's Tom Rolfc had typical 
"racing luck" kinds of excuses for losing. 
The former was bothered on the first 
turn and then lost yards of ground cir- 
cling his field to enter the stretch. If he 
has the constitution to stand up to an- 
other tough race so soon he will be even 
more dangerous this time. The same 
goes for Tom Rolfc. whose trainer, 
Frank Whiteley.was told by Ow ner Am- 
bassador Raymond Guest from the U.S. 
Embassy in Dublin last weekend, "I 
definitely want to get this colt to the 
Belmont [June 5], but if you think he 
can make the Preakness as well, let’s 
go." Whiteley does not blame Jockey 
Ron Turcotte for driving Tom Rolfe 
toward a nonexistent hole midway in 
the final turn of the Derby, but he docs 
say, "We didn't plan to be as close to the 
pace as we wound up. He's a better horse 
if he comes from behind, and lie would 
have been better if Ron hadn't been 
forced to check him twice." Maribeau, 
a third son of Ribot, also is a possible 
Preakness starter, but he will more likely 
be kept at Garden State — where he won 
an allowance race last week — to train 
for the May 3 1st Jersey Derby. 

The Preakness field may include Turn 
to Reason, Needles' Count, Selari and 
Swift Ruler, but not as serious contend- 
ers. It should be a race with two distinct, 
excilingparts. First; Lucky Debonairand 
Native Charger trying to catch Flag 
Raiser as the field leaves the backstretch. 
Second; a charge of come-from-behind- 
ers Dapper Dan, Tom Rolfe and Hail to 
All to overhaul Lucky Debonair in the 
last sixteenth. Only another absolutely 
perfect ride by Shoemaker will keep 
Lucky Debonair from being beaten this 
time. By whom? Tom Rolfe. end 
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Taking a trip? 
Don’t forget 
to write us. 

Before you take it. 


A card will do. A Tourgide request card. 

(Your Gulf dealer will give you one.) 

Just fill in where you’d like to go, your choice 
of the quickest or most scenic route, and mail it. 

It’s already addressed. 

In a few days, Gulf will send you clearly 
marked maps along with information on the best 
motels and places to see. 

All you have to do is read 
it over, pack your bags (and 
your Gulf credit card). 

Now go. ..on a trip that 
begins where your driving 
takes a turn for the best, at 
the Sign of the Orange Disc. Gulf Oil Corporation 
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A new kind of double makes a hit 


I n contract bridge the double generally means one of two 
things. One, the takeout double, asks partner to bid his 
longest suit. The second, the penalty double, asks partner 
to keep his mouth shut because the doubler thinks he can 
pick up a bunch of points by setting the opponents. 

Now along has come a third kind of double, which, for 
want of a better name, might be called the unpcnalty dou- 
ble. On its way to winning the Vanderbilt Cup, the Jacoby 
team used this double (below) profitably early in their semi- 
final match against the team captained by B. Jay Becker. 

In the other room South had opened the bidding with 
one heart. West had no warning from this bid that the op- 
ponents had a slam, so he kept silent, and North-South 
reached six hearts, making an overtrick for a score of 1 .460. 



EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 


(Juc»by) lErdat) i Rubin) 

PASS 2+ 2* 

64 6V PASS 

DOUBLE PASS 6 N.T. 

74 DOUBLE PASS 

PASS 


(Pellerson) 

PASS 

PASS 

DOUBLE 

PASS 


Opening lead: 4 of diamonds 


Ivan Erdos" opening bid of two clubs was artificial and 
forcing and warned Ira Rubin, sitting West, that it might 
be necessary to find a good sacrifice. He therefore bid two 
diamonds. Kelsey Petterson had enough to bid three clubs, 
but perhaps he thought it might save bidding space if he 
passed and gave partner a chance to bid his own suit at 
a low level. Oswald Jacoby had other ideas. He wanted to 
steal as much space from the opponents as possible, and he 
took full advantage of the vulnerability by leaping all the 
way to six diamonds. 

Undeterred, South boldly bid six hearts — a daring move 
that should have given his partner pause for long thought. 
On the opponents" bidding. South should be void in dia- 
monds. Obviously he must also be gambling with his six- 
heart bid. But North had a perfect fit. including the king 
of hearts, the ace of clubs and a doubleton in spades. He 
should have bid the grand slam. 

He was still to gel one more chance. East-West were 
playing the unpcnalty double. If West had held no de- 
fensive tricks, it would have been up to him to show this 
by doubling. His pass indicated some defense. But when 
the bidding came around to East, he had no defense and 
said so by doubling. 

When the bidding came back to West, he did not think 
he could take two tricks n defense, so he decided to sac- 
rifice. But he didn't bid seven diamonds directly: instead, 
he made a nonsense bid, six no trump, just to mix up his 
opponents. North doubled, and East bid seven diamonds 
as expected. 

Suppose West had held two defensive tricks; he could 
pass East’s double for penalties. Suppose East had one 
defensive trick to add to the one that West had indicated 
by his pass. He couldn't double— remember this would 
have been an unpenalty double — so he would simply pass 
and gratefully accept 100 points. 

Why didn't South pass seven diamonds? He did not 
dare encourage North to go to a grand slam with just 
one of the vital missing cards — the king of hearts or the 
ace of clubs— and he could not dream that North held 
both. 

After North's trump lead. West drew three rounds of dia- 
monds, ending in dummy, and led a spade toward his 
quecn-jack. He lost two spade, one heart and two club 
tricks for a penalty of 900 and a gain of 560 points over the 
small slam bid and made in the other room. end 
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The 

Hustler’s 

Handbook 

by BILL VEECK with ED LINN 


“A hustler,” says Bill Veeck, “is a man who will talk 
you into giving him a free ride and then make it seem 
as if he is doing you a great favor. I am a hustler — 
and I know one when I see one." With this issue. 
Sports Illustrated introduces the first of five chap- 
ters of Mr. Veeck 's explosive new book about base- 
ball, his sequel to the entertaining and highly contro- 
versial “Veeck — as in Wreck.” "The Hustler's Hand- 
book,” which will be published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons this summer, is certain to delight its readers as 
much as it will anger many of baseball's most promi- 
nent names. You will not always agree with Mr. 
Veeck — he does not expect you to — but we think you 
will agree that what he has to say is worth reading. 

CONTINUED 
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Johnny Keane 


Bing Devine 


Low Comedy and High Intrigue 


The World Series, baseball's version of 
the Coronation, was followed this past 
season by a two-part drama of low 
comedy and high intrigue in which pen- 
nant-winning managers went bouncing 
around the landscape with an abandon 
not seen since the boom days of Frank 
Lane. The analyzers and sccond-gucss- 
ers haven't had so much fun since the 
Bay of Pigs. 

Needless to say, situations such as this 
do not come about unless there has been 
some high-powered brainwork going on 
in the higher executive echelons. What 
happened was that the duly commis- 
sioned thinkers in both St. Louis and 
New York quit cold on their teams a 
couple of months before the season came 
to an end. Gussie Busch and his special 
consultant. Branch Rickey, had forsaken 
all hope for the Cardinals, and Ralph 
Houk of the Yankees had written off 
the season in New York. Fall guys were 


badly needed and, in baseball, the man- 
ager has been historically assigned the 
duty of exposing the jugular before he 
exited, bleeding. Otherwise the operator 
might have to blame himself, and that 
might shake his confidence in his own 
infallibility. 

The apparent hero of the drama was 
Johnny Keane, manager of the Cardi- 
nals last year and of the Yankees this 
year. Keane entered the month of Sep- 
tember holding an empty hand and 
walked out in mid-October holding 
everything any mortal man could rea- 
sonably wish for, including the universal 
esteem of his countrymen. 

The darker side of this morality play 
was very brilliantly represented, of 
course, by Gussie Busch, who rides lead 
horse for Anheuser-Busch, by our 
friend Mr. Rickey, the man who taught 
Machiavelli the strike zone, and by 
Houk, the iron major of the Yankees. 


Gussie is an old friend, and I like him. 
But one thing you’ve got to say about 
Gussie — he's got that certain indefinable 
insensitivity. Item: l decided l had bet- 
ter take my Browns out of town in 1953, 
after Anheuser-Busch bought the Cardi- 
nals, because Gussie was smarter, hand- 
somer and he had better posture. He was 
also richer, wealthier and he had more 
money. The American League in its as- 
sembled wisdom had other plans for me, 
though, having little to do with making 
me as rich or as handsome as Gussie — or 
even with improving my posture. In my 
final year in St. Louis— known to lovers 
of freedom everywhere as the Year of 
the Bastille — I devised a grand design. 
Put simply, my grand design was to stay 
alive. As part of this devilishly clever 
plot. I sold Sportsman's Park to An- 
heuser Busch for 51,100,000 and all the 
repairs they could find. 

One of the minor inconveniences of 



Yogi Berra 


Branch Rickey 


this transaction was that my wife, my 
son and I were living in an apartment 
we had built right into the park, and 
we had to get out. Gussie. being a nice 
man, decided to help us by offering to 
buy a few of our furnishings. He came 
to the door with the entourage of yes- 
men and sycophants that surrounds him 
wherever he goes, clearing away all air 
pockets of resistance and breathing up 
any loose smog lingering in the atmos- 
phere. Well, I really shouldn't say 
they're all sycophants; I haven't met 
them all. 

Gussie was sensitive enough to the 
delicacy of the situation to instruct his 
entourage to wait out by the entrance 
while he marched through the apart- 
ment, buying up everything in sight. 1 
stood by, somewhat startled, shuffling 
my feet and clearing my throat in my 
usual dynamic and forceful way. I knew 
that he was only trying to be helpful 
and that I should have been suitably 
grateful but — broke though I was — I 
hadn't really intended to auction off my 
entire home. I mean, my posture didn't 


improve at all during the subsequent 
half hour. 

I mention this only to make the point 
that it was this same insensitivity that 
turned the Keane affair into a complete 
debacle for him. 

Our story really begins on a night in 
Hollywood in the fall of 1962, when 
Busch dropped by the Brown Derby to 
say hello to the innkeeper, his old friend 
Bob Cobb. Cobb also happens to be a 
close friend of Branch Rickey. Cobb had 
been president and principal owner of 
the old Hollywood Stars in the Pacific 
Coast League when Rickey was running 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, and Branch had 
entered into a working agreement with 
him and provided enough useful players 
to keep the club respectable. 

As Cobb commiserated with Busch 
upon the evil days that had befallen the 
Cardinals, they began to reminisce about 
the grand old days when the Gashousc 
Gang was running over everything in 
the league. 

“You know the fellow you need to re- 
store the old tradition," said Cobb, a 


loyal man. “The old master himself. 
Branch Rickey." 

Branch was no more than a rising 80 
years old and in semiretirement, but 
Busch liked the idea. Cobb contacted 
Rickey, who expressed interest. Then 
Busch himself called, and before you 
could say Budweiser, Rickey was on his 
way back to St. Louis as Gussic’s per- 
sonal adviser. 

From that moment on, there was 
blood on the moon. The only question 
left to be answered was whether Busch 
was in for a mild embarrassment or com- 
plete disaster. I'll give you a hint: don’t 
go to Gussie Busch with any new pro- 
grams for putting senior citizens back 
to work. 

Busch already had a general manager 
in Bing Devine. Since Bing had some- 
how conceived the idea that his duties 
included advising the boss about run- 
ning the ball club, he may be forgiven if 
he did not exactly view the triumphant 
return of Rickey as a personal testimo- 
nial to the grand job he was doing. 

Hiring Branch Rickey is not quite the 

continued 



Why Dial is the most effective 
deodorant soap you can buy 


Dial keeps you fresh and sure longer than any other soap. And the 
three laboratory photographs at the right prove it. 

The first photograph shows skin bacteria that cause perspiration 
odor. The next two were taken hours later to show what happens 
when you bathe with Dial— or the second-best deodorant soap. 

As you can see. Dial protects you against odor-causing 
bacteria far longer than the second-best soap. 

Aren’t you glad you use Dial? 
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same as hiring a passing stranger to keep 
the books in order. Everybody in base- 
ball except Busch and a few other equal- 
ly well-informed owners was perfectly 
aware that Papa Branch is constitution- 
ally incapable of moving into any kind 
of an organization without maneuver- 
ing to establish himself as the dominant 
force. Belter to have asked Lyndon John- 
son to run down to the corner to get 
Bobby Kennedy a Coke than to have ex- 
pected Papa Branch to submerge his per- 
sonality in Bing Devine's. This wonder- 
ful situation had come about because 
Busch had faithfully followed the advice 
of a saloonkeeper. What a splendid way 
to run an organization! 

T 

•M* • make things even better, the rela- 
tionship between Bing Devine and his 
manager. Johnny Keane, was unusually 
close. Both had come up the hard way, 
through the Cardinals' minor league sys- 
tem. Keane had been kicking around, it 
seemed, almost from the beginning of 
time. Devine had first met him in his 
own early days when he was running the 
Rochester club for the Cards and Keane 
was his manager. When Devine was ap- 
pointed general manager of the Cards 
(following the departure of Frank Lane), 
he brought Keane up as a coach and, 
when the opportunity arose, astonished 
everybody by making him the manager. 

Or maybe it wasn't so astonishing, 
after all. With the front office doing ev- 
erything these days except Hashing the 
hit-and-run sign, the anonymous, color- 
less organization manager has become 
standard equipment. Still, if anyone ever 
looked like an interim choice his name 
was Johnny Keane. 

Not that Keane isn't the kind of man- 
ager Rickey himself might have chosen. 
In Rickey's eyes Keane's great defect was 
that he was Bing Devine's man. 

Devine had traded so well through the 
years that Busch entered the 1964 sea- 
son convinced that he had an excellent 
chance to finally win his first pennant. 
Instead, the Cardinals spent much of the 
first half of the season in the second di- 
vision— in part, my experience tells me, 
because the ball club had to adjust to a 
lineup that did not have Stan Musial as 


the wheclhorsc around whom the rest of 
the hitters could rally. Never underesti- 
mate the psychological importance of 
the one big hitter in the lineup. 

As the Cardinals sputtered, Rickey did 
not hesitate to hide his dissatisfaction 
with Johnny Keane. Why should he? He 
was getting paid to advise Busch, wasn't 
he? If his criticisms of Keane also hap- 
pened to rub off on Devine, the man who 
had hired him and still defended him, 
that was scarcely Papa Branch's fault. 

Keane was too mild. Rickey insisted, 
too soft. His players had little respect 
for him, they talked behind his back, 
they second-guessed his strategy. Well, 
of course they did. If U.S. Grant had 
been leading an army of baseball players, 
they'd have second-guessed him all the 
way to the doorknob of Appomattox 
Court House. 

Still, in fairness to Branch, the anti- 
Keane sentiment went considerably be- 
yond the usual griping. There were eight 
or nine players who were not particu- 
larly reluctant to let it be known that 
the only thing wrong with the Cardinals 
was their manager. The most openly crit- 
ical of the players was Dick Groat, a 
team leader. 

In early August, with the Cardinals 
going badly and the situation deteriorat- 
ing, Bing Devine decided to do what he 
could to save Keane's job. He called in 
Dick Groat and told him as forcefully 
as possible that he should apologize to 
Keane before the whole club. 

“That sounds pretty silly to me," 
Groat told him. “If I’m going to apolo- 
gize there ought to be eight or nine other 
guys lined up right behind me. But if you 
really think it will help the club, O.K. 
Call your meeting and, for whatever 
good it will do. I’ll apologize.” 

Well, this may have been an cflcctive 
way of shutting the players up, but it 
obviously wasn't going to change any- 
body's opinion. What Devine was really 
doing was showing the players that he 
was standing solidly behind his manager. 
And whatever they thought of Keane, all 
the players did like Bing Devine. 

And now we come to one of those ac- 
cidents of timing that arc so frustrating 
to all of us who like to believe that there 
is an order to life. Earlier in the week a 
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friend of Gussie’s. while on a business 
trip, had bumped into Eddie Mathews, 
the Braves' third baseman, and began 
to kid him about the “dissension" that 
was supposed to exist on the Milwaukee 
ball club. 

“What arc you laughingabout?" Eddie 
said. "We may have some problems on 
our club, but we don't have any more 
than you people have on yours." 

When he got back to St. Louis. Gus- 
sie’s friend asked him, casually, whether 
there was anything to what Mathews had 
said. “Oh. he had to be kidding," Gussie 
said. “If there's any dissension on the 
club I’d know about it." 

Within a day or two after the club- 
house meeting. Devine and Keane were 
called to the brewery for a routine meet- 
ing with Busch to discuss the ball club 
before the Cards went on the road. 

And right here we conic to a second 
maddening accident of timing. The one 
man who has the ability to move easily 
between Busch and the hired hands is 
Dick Meyer, a brewery executive who 
helps out along the baseball front. Meyer 
is completely loyal to Busch, but he has 
a line diplomatic touch, and it has be- 
come customary for all the baseball peo- 
ple to seek his advice before any meeting 
w ith Busch. Devine wanted to ask Meyer 
w hether he and Keane should tell Gussie 


about Groat’s apology and about the 
general sniping that had led up to it. 
Meyer, they were told, was tied up in a 
meeting of his own. 

That left Bing and Johnny to come to 
some decision on their own as they were 
driving out to the brewery. Devine, still 
out to protect his manager, decided that 
if Gussie indicated he knew anything 
about it they'd tell him the full story, but 
that if Gussie didn’t bring it up. there 
was nothing to be gained by mentioning 
it themselves. 

The conference turned out to be a 
short, routine affair. As they were going 
out the door, however, Gussie. remem- 
bering the Mathews gibe, called out al- 
most as an afterthought. "Bing, there 
isn't any dtssension or anything like that 
on the club, is there?" 

Devine, taken by surprise, went the 
way he was mentally pitched to go. He 
said that there wasn't. Busch then asked 
Keane the same question. Johnny hesi- 
tated for a moment and then said, “No, 
there isn’t." 

As they left the brewery they both 
knew the fat was in the fire. No matter 
how they might rationalize it. they real- 
ized that they had deliberately misled 
Busch. When they got back to town they 
contacted Meyer’s office again, and this 
time he was available. 



Meyer told them they had made a 
bad mistake. If Busch feels he is enti- 
tled to one thing above all else from 
his employees, it is absolute loyalty. The 
only possible way to salvage the situa- 
tion. Meyer decided, was for him to 
tell Busch the true situation as quickly 
as possible. 

Predictably, Busch was furious. "What 
kind of games are they playing?" he 
protested. "They lie to me when I ask 
them point-blank and then go right 
down and tell you. I thought I was the 
owner of this team, but it seems that 
everybody down to the bat boy knows 
what’s going on before l do. Well, I'm 
going to fire them both!" 

Branch Rickey, who had been called 
in, warned that it would look very bad 
to fire both the general manager and 
manager in the middle of the year. Rick- 
ey’s advice was to fire Keane but not 
Devine. 

Busch could see the logic in not bounc- 
ing them together. His candidate for out- 
er darkness, however, was Devine. He 
could understand, he said, that Keane 
might believe that his primary loyalty 
was to his players. Yes, a manager did 
have to protect his players. But Devine, 
as general manager, was a company 
man. He was supposed to be Busch's eyes 
in the organization. Devine’s loyalty, he 
maintained, should have gone unques- 
tionably to the owner, not to the man- 
ager. Keane could stay on to the end of 
the season, Gussie decided, but Devine 
was through. 

This may seem like a silly and trivial 
reason for firing the top man in your 
organization. Except forone thing. There 
arc no silly or trivial reasons for firing 
a man you’d like to get rid of anyway. 
I think we are safe in saying that if Gus- 
sic’s confidence in Bing had not already 
been undermined, Bing wouldn’t have 
had to suffer through anything worse 
than a stiff lecture on the responsibilities 
of corporate management. 

Rickey, a most unlikely advocate, con- 
tinued to argue that Keane was the man 
who should be fired, not Devine. Guess- 
ing Rickey’s motives is a game the base- 
ball world has been playing, with indif- 
ferent success, for more than 50 years. 
Branch, being nobody’s fool, would 


know how the press was going to handle 
the firing of Devine, and he could guess 
what wise old octogenarian was going 
to be accused of having stabbed him in 
the back. Branch might be willing to 
risk that in order to get rid of Bing, 
but with Bing so completely out of fa- 
vor Branch would be in complete com- 
mand anyway. 

Besides, Papa Branch’s instinct for 
survival has always been very sharp. If 
they started firing general managers in- 
stead of managers, who knew who might 
be next? There is, of course, one other 
possibility we have to face up to man- 
fully. Rickey may have been trying to 
do nothing more than give Busch the 
best possible advice. • 

The one lime Gussie should have 
listened to Branch, he didn’t. After he 
had cooled down a little, he did decide 
to follow Rickey’s counsel to a degree. 
He decided to delay Devine's execution 
for a few- days so that he would be in 
a position to introduce his new 1 general 
manager, preferably a well-known one, 
at the same time he was announcing the 
regrettable but unavoidable retirement 
of Devine. 

How do I know this? Oh, come on 
now! You mean you can’t guess what 
universally beloved and thoroughly 
unemployed operator eventually came 
to Gussie ’s mind? 

One evening toward mid-August I 
was reclining comfortably on my sofa 
watching the 1 1 o'clock news and dream- 
ing my usual dreams of fame and for- 
tune when I received a phone call from 
an old St. Louis friend. "I am author- 
ized,” he told me, “to offer you the job 
of running the Cardinals. You can pick 
your own title — general manager, pres- 
ident or whatever else you might want 
to call yourself— but you’ll be in com- 
plete control and you can name your 
own figure. Wouldn’t it be great to op- 
erate in St. Louis with all the money 
you need. Bill, instead of trying to make 
it on a short bankroll?" 

Well, I’ve got my pride, too. I re- 
minded him that since I’d operated in 
Cleveland and Chicago with money 
pouring out of my tight little cars it 
would not really mark that unique a 
turn in my career. 
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"What about Devine?" I asked. 
“They're obviously getting ready to un- 
load him. I wouldn't do that hastily if 
I were Gussie. He’s got a good man 
there.” 

It was made clear to me that Bing was 
on the way out. Period. “The job is yours 
if you want it," he said. And then, 
quite unnecessarily, he emphasized, “I'm 
speaking for M r. Busch, you understand." 

“Look,” I told him, “I'm very flat- 
tered. I'd be lying if I said I wasn't 
flattered. But I'll tell you something. 
You have to work just as hard operating 
a club for someone else as for your- 
self. If I couldn't buy a substantial piece 
of the club I wouldn't be interested and, 
obviously, Mr. Busch isn't going to sell 
me any stock." 

Three or four days later Devine was 
lired. With Bing out, Rickey brought 
in Bob Howsam, who had once run 
the Denver franchise in the American 
Association. 

o n August 28 the Los Angeles 
Dodgers came to town for a three-game 
series. Busch, listening to one of the 
games from his farm, heard Leo Duro- 
chcr being interviewed. Leo was saying 
what a great job Gene Mauch was doing 
in leading the Phillies to the pennant. 
Durocher was so impressed with Mauch, 
in fact, that he gave him the highest 
praise within his power to confer. He 
said that Mauch managed a club just 
like Leo Durocher. In discussing his own 
fallen fortunes, however, Leo grew hum- 
ble. During the days when he was being 
offered managerial jobs, he said, he had 
been too arrogant. He had either turned 
the jobs down flatly or demanded a 
piece of the ball club. Now that he was 
willing to manage on any terms, Leo 
said, there were no offers. 

Busch had always liked the Durocher 
type of manager, so much so that he had 
hired two imitation Durochcrs, Eddie 
Stanky and Solly Hemus. When the 
original was recalled so forcefully to 
his mind Busch put in a call to the sta- 
tion and arranged for Leo to come se- 
cretly out to his farm the following 
morning. What Gussie told Leo in ef- 
fect was: “Look, it’s no secret that 


we're thinking of making a change next 
year. If we do. and if you’re available. I 
want you to manage for me." 

While that isn't a definite commit- 
ment, it’s just about as close as you can 
come. Busch knew he would be looking 
for a manager at the end of the year, 
and so did Durocher and everybody 
else. As for Leo, there was no doubt 
whatsoever that he could make himself 
available at a moment's notice. Leo be- 
ing Leo, the word soon went out along 
all communications media, including 
Radio Free Europe, that he was all set 
to become the next Cardinal manager. 

But, as everyone knows, the Cardinals 
— sparked by Devine's last acquisition, 
Lou Brock — suddenly got hot. You 
could see a nicely developing situation 
where the Cards could finish as high 
as second place, leaving Gussie in the 
embarrassing position of having already 
fired the man who had put the team to- 
gether and now having to bounce the 
manager who brought them home with 
such a rush. 

The pennant? Naw, there’s no chance 
of winning the pennant. It's Magic Num- 
ber time, Mac. What do you want the 
Phillies to do for you, collapse? 

And then it was as if Somebody Up 
There blew a whistle. The Cards couldn't 
lose, the Phillies couldn't do anything 
except lose and Gussie Busch had be- 
come the first right-handed beer baron 
to make himself look utterly ridiculous 
while winning a pennant and world 
championship. 

It had become unthinkable, impos- 
sible and unpolitic to fire Keane. The 
manager who had been publicly humili- 
ated was now sitting pretty. "Isn’t it 
great," everybody was saying. "Keane 
is in a position now to keep Gussie 
on the griddle and then write his own 

ticket.” 

That wasn’t the true situation at all, 
though. Keane, as a matter of fact, was 
on the griddle far more than Gussie 
Busch. He could write his own ticket, 
Keane knew, only because Bing Devine 
had tried to protect him and had lost 
his job in the process. Everything had 
been turned upside down. If Busch was 
in a position where the higher his team 
finished the worse he looked, Keane was 
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in a position where the better the deal 
he made for himself the worse he was 
selling out. As a decent man. he had to 
quit. 

Perhaps it would be well to mention 
here that there may have been another 
reason Johnny Keane had to quit the 
Cardinals. There have been persistent 
rumors, denied by both Keane and 
Ralph Houk, that early in September, 
when both the Cardinals and the Yan- 
kees looked like certain losers. Keane 
agreed to manage the Yankees in 1965. 
Such an arrangement is common enough 
in baseball. A club, in need of a man- 
ager for next season, contacts a manager 
who needs a job. Simple. Rumor has it 
that in early September, with the Yan- 
kees in Kansas City and the Cardinals at 
home, a member of the New York or- 
ganization contacted Keane to see if he 
was interested. He was. A week later, 
in Chicago, Keane and another Yankee 
official arc supposed to have reached an 
agreement by handshake. Nothing was 
put in writing, so that when Keane was 
later asked if he had a job with the 
Yankees before he resigned his job with 
the Cardinals he could say no with a 
degree of honesty. After all. handshake 
deals have fallen through before, as Leo 
Durocher was to find out. It is an in- 
triguing story, but both Keane and Houk 
have publicly denied it. 

If the story is true. Gussic Busch cer- 
tainly knew nothing about it. With six 
games to go and the Cardinals only I /i 
games behind, the Cardinals returned 
to St. Louis for a three-game scries with 
the Phils. Busch came into the club- 
house before the first game and told 
Keane he wanted to rehire him. Keane 
answered that he had a lot on his mind 
and that he preferred to wait until the 
series was over. 

Three days later, after the Cards had 
swept the scries, Busch made his offer 
again. Keane again told Busch he w anted 
to wait. 

After the Cards had won the pennant 
on the final day of the season, Busch 
came to the clubhouse and made his 
offer a third time. At the victory party 
that same night he told Keane. “If it's 
only money, that’s no problem. We'll 
pay you what you want.” 
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"Let's wait until after the World Se- 
ries," Keane suggested. 

It all builds up. as we know, to the 
press conference at which Keane's re- 
hiring was to be officially announced 
and recorded. It never occurred to Gus- 
sie Busch that Keane wouldn't grate- 
fully accept the new contract. But at the 
conference the colorless, if no longer 
anonymous, Johnny Keane displayed a 
most laudable sense of the dramatic and 
a sure instinct for the jugular. He and 
Bing Devine had been treated shabbily 
by Busch, and now Keane was paying 
him back. He knew very well Busch 
would be sitting there with a blank con- 
tract and a roomful of reporters in at- 
tendance. Don’t tell me he couldn't have 
got word to Gussie somewhere along 
the line that he wasn’t coming back. 
But he didn't. Some of the newspaper- 
men who were there have told me that 
Gussie went into a state of shock. They 
told me that if Keane hadn't stayed 
around and drawn the questions to him- 
self. the conference would have ended 
in a total shambles. 

Poor Gussie. After 12 years he had 
finally won a championship, and all he 
seemed to be getting out of it was abuse. 
For one of the few times in his life the 
St. Louis papers, which have generally 
treated him with the utmost respect, 
ripped into him. Bing Devine, the gen- 
eral manager Busch had fired, was voted 
major league Executive of the Year. And 
Johnny Keane, the manager he had in- 
tended to fire and then had tried des- 
perately to keep, left him flat to be- 
come manager of the New York Yankees, 
the No. 1 job in baseball. 

Which brings us to the second half of 
the drama. 

l^^en the Yankees won the pennant, 
the most astonished person in the coun- 
try was Ralph Houk. Houk, like Busch 
and Rickey, had quit on his team, and 
he had quit with far less reason. The 
Cardinals didn't really have any right 
to win the pennant, and when they did 
Busch had already taken steps that were 
irretrievable. Houk decided in August 

1) that the Yankees were going to lose, 

2) that it was all Yogi Berra’s fault and 
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3) that Yogi would therefore have to go. 
When they fooled him and won after 
all he could have changed his mind, yet 
he went ahead with his plan just as if 
they hadn't. 

Houk’s rigidity is that of the combat 
leader who insists that the mission must 
be accomplished whatever the opposi- 
tion, whatever the odds. As a combat 
leader, Houk would study the terrain, 
absorb the intelligence reports, map out 
the battle plan and attack. If the battle 
plan called for him to take a machine- 
gun nest you could be confident that he 
would either take it or go down moving 
toward it. You could be equally confi- 
dent that his men would follow him ev- 
ery step of the way. 

If it turned out that the intelligence 
report was wrong, that the terrain was 
rougher than he had been told, that there 
was a machine gun hitting them from 
an unknown angle, he would still follow 
the battle plan and he would still either 
lake his objective or go down moving 
toward it. Which makes Houk a whale 
of a combat leader but a disastrous 
general. 

As a manager, Houk had an absolute 
horror of being accused of pushing the 
panic button. By his definition any 
change in plans is a sign of panic. For 
instance, Houk was most reluctant to 
bring up any player during the season. 
As far as he was concerned, he had 
very carefully picked his squad during 
spring training, considering every an- 
gle, filling every hole, and to call up 
some other player to fill some spot that 
was not being adequately covered was 
an admission that he had been wrong. 

It worked for him as a manager. Of 
course, it helps a little to have a squad 
with the ability of the Yankees, but it 
also helps if you have the ability, which 
Ralph Houk does have in abundance, to 
convince the players that they can do 
anything you tell them they can do. Un- 
fortunately for Houk, the promotion to 
the front office brought out his worst 
quality, that total inability to improvise, 
and negated his greatest virtue, his abil- 
ity to lead men. To adjust one’s plans 
to changing conditions is not, of course, 
a sign of panic at all. It is a sign of bal- 
ance, of intelligence, of real leadership. 

continued 
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Wer& you born in 1938? 



June 18. 1938: Glenn Cunningham ran the mile in 4:07.2, winning the event at the Princeton 
University Invitational Track Meet. New England Life was in its 104th year. 

If you’re a family man, the last thing you want is a 
sermon on the value of life insurance. You’re old enough 
to know the score — old enough to know what your financial 
responsibilities are. But there is one thing you may not 
know. If you protect your family now with a New England 
Life cash value life insurance policy . . . 

At 65 you can get back all the dollars you put in— 

and a lot more besides! 

For example, since you’re 27, you can get back as much 
as $8,182* more than you pay for a $15,000 policy! 

This is the best way to give your family the financial 
protection they’ll need, while giving yourself the 
financial security you’ll need. 

Our free “Dial-A-Year” gives cash-value figures, events 
and personalities from 1920 to 1940. Write: Dept. S3, 

501 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 

New England Life 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 
•assuming you leave your dividends with the Company. Dividends cannot be guaranteed: this is an illustration based on our current dividend scale. 
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TEST SMOKE 

NEW EXTRA LONG 
SLIM LUXURY CIGAR 

AT MY RISK 

This elegant new slim line 
LANCER is not like any other 
cigar you’ve ever smoked be- 
fore. Its rich, satisfying mild- 
ness comes from a new flavor- 
tested blend that smokes extra 
smooth and light. But what 
makes this a truly distinguished 
cigar, is the beautiful genuine 
Candela wrapper that reminds 
you of tropical sunlight on a 
palm shaded lagoon. 

I'm convinced that this new 
6 1 /, inch Lancer Will be the 
biggest scoop in cigar history! 

I'm planning to put it out to 
compete with high priced lux- 
ury brands, but before spend- 
ing big money in advertising, 

I want your opinion as a cross- 
check on my own tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

I’ll rush you a box of 16 of 
these humidor-fresh beauties. 
Send me nothing for the cigars, 
I've written them off for the 
test . . . Just send $1.00 to 
help cover postage. — expense 

profit transaction. Test smoke 
as many as you like "on the 
house", then if you're not con- 
vinced that this is the finest 
cigar you ever smoKed tor less 
than 20< apiece, return the 
balance for your SI. 00 back in 
full. (Sorry only 1 box to a 
customer). 


WALLY FRANK 

132 CHURCH ST., DEPT. L137 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10007 

I enclose $1.00. Rush me a 
box of 16 LANCER Cigars, on 
your MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE (By mail in U S. A only). 
(Print Name and Address 
Below). 
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Freezing to an outdated situation— that 
is a sign of panic. 

The decision to make Yogi Berra, of 
all people, the manager of the Yankees 
was admittedly one of the more moon- 
struck episodes in baseball. Furthermore, 
pitting him against Casey Stengel of the 
crosstown Mets was the worst mismatch 
in history. No boxing commission would 
have allowed it. Y'ogi is a completely 
manufactured product. He is a case study 
of this country’s unlimited ability to gull 
itself and be gulled. Y'ogi had originally 
become a figure of fun because with his 
corrugated face and his squat body he 
looked as if he should be funny. When 
he turned out to be a great ballplayer in 
spite of his odd appearance, a natural 
feeling of warmth went out to him. as 
to the ugly duckling who makes it big 
in a world of swans. It pleased the pub- 
lic to think that this odd-looking little 
man with the great natural ability had 
a knack for mouthing humorous truths 
with the sort of primitive peasant wis- 
dom we rather expect of our sports he- 
roes. Besides, there was that mai've’ous 
nickname. You say “Yogi” at a banquet 
and everybody automatically laughs, 
something Joe Garagiola discovered to 
his profit many years ago. 

Casey Stengel, an earlier prospector 
in those fields, had made this discovery 
long before Garagiola. Casey had always 
bounced his best lines off Yogi. News- 
papermen and magazine w riters, picking 
it up, were happy enough to go along 
with the act, since it made their own 
jobs that much easier and also because, 
I suppose, enough of them eventually 
came to believe it themselves. 

As manager. Y ogi got the Yankees 
space in the papers, which was. when 
you come right down to it. what he was 
hired for. although he still didn't come 
close to the Grand Old Gnome of Shea 
Stadium. But. then. Stengel had some- 
thing going for him. Casey is a legiti- 
mately funny man. 

There is, however, one point that 
should be added here, irrelevant though 
it might be. Y ogi did do one thing that 
Stengel didn't. Yogi won the pennant, 
and Casey finished last. Berra cut it close, 
winning by only one game, but the pen- 
nant was really pretty much locked up 


through the entire final week. And. w hat- 
ever their protestations, a close race was 
exactly what the Yankees wanted. 

Did Berra make mistakes? Of course 
he did. Stengel had spent a lifetime man- 
aging before he came to the Yankees. 
Houk had served a three-year appren- 
ticeship in the minors and three more 
years coaching under Stengel. Berra had 
spent one year as a player-coach. When 
he was hired, it was obviously with the 
tacit understanding that he was going to 
be permitted to make his mistakes right 
out there in the open where everybody 
could see them. It didn't seem quite fair 



As early as August, Ralph Houk 
(/(■t itled that Yogi Berra should not l>e rehired. 


to tell him. at the end of the year, that 
he had been on probation all the time. 

How much help was he given? As a 
freshman manager he needed, above all 
else, a wise old head as pitching coach. 
Houk's first move as general manager 
was to dump his w ise old head, Johnny 
Sain. To replace him. Houk and Berra 
picked Whitey Ford, giving the fresh- 
man manager a freshman pitching coach, 
and a part-time one at that. 

The pitching got messed up, no ques- 
tion about it. And Yogi was at least 
partly to blame. He was using his long 
relievers short and his short relievers long 
and. like all new managers, he was wait- 
ing too long before he got his starting 
pitcher out of there. 

The team's hitting was below Yankee 
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Come home 
with us 
to Europe 


Spring has come to Europe— why don’t 
you? The coming and going has never been 
more convenient. Or more economical. 

Luxurious Air France ’’Paris-in-the- 
Sky" jets leave New York. Boston (start- 
ing May 17). Washington D.C., Chicago. 
Los Angeles, and Montreal regularly for 
Paris, Europe's most glamorous gateway. 

Smooth Air France Caravellc jets oper- 
ate out of Paris around the clock on the 
most convenient timetable of any airline in 


Europe: over 275 flights weekly to Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Greece, and 
England. 

You won’t find any lower jet fares. The 
14/21 day roundtrip Economy Excursion 
fare between New York and Paris, for 
example: $341.80 (a S96.50 savings over 
regular economy fares). 

With our Travelair Credit Plan you pay 
only 10% down, the balance over 12 or 24 
months. And by taking advantage of stop- 


over privileges, you can travel to many 
cities in Europe at no extra fare. 

Wherever and whenever you go, you’ll 
find Air France — the world’s largest air- 
line — ready to help you get more out of 
your trip. Ready to make you feel at home 
in Europe. 

Nobody knows Europe like Air France. 
And nobody knows Air France like your 
Travel Agent. Before you plan your trip, 
talk it over with him. 



You may not believe Venice when you first see it. To cross the street, you use a gondola. 
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On things that count, Honda is in there 
up to the handlebars. Economy? Prices 
start about $215* Insurance is low. Up- 
keep negligible. Performance? Honda's 
4-stroke OHY engine blends precision 
and durability. Technically, a very sophis- 


ticated concept. Even with that, Honda 
backs you up with the largest parts and 
service organization in the country. Start 
with Honda. You'll stay with Honda. 
There are 15 handsome models to choose 
from. The biggest selection in the busi- 


ness. For further information write, 
American Honda Motor Go., Inc. 
Dept. J V, 100 West Alondra Blv d., 
Gardena, California. 


you meet the nicest people 



HONDA 


world’s biggest seller! 


Shown above: Honda 50, and Honda 90. At right: Honda Hawk 


'Plus dealer's destination and set-up charges. 
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standards, too. Yet with all their diffi- 
culties, the Yankees did come on with 
that rush down the stretch. Unless I have 
been sadly misinformed by all those sen- 
sation-seeking columnists, the manager 
during that stretch run was Yogi Berra. 

And now something else. Never in my 
experience has a manager of a pennant- 
contending team been more shabbily 
served by his general manager during his 
time of trouble than Berra was served by 
Houk. During the entire year Houk 
made only one move. He brought up 
Mel Stottlemyre. who was widely ac- 
knowledged to be the best pitcher in the 
minor leagues. 

Ramos, you say? Oh, no. Ramos 
wasn't Houk's idea, although he has 
shown no particular reluctance to accept 
the credit. Ramos was Dan Topping's 
idea. When Houk was consulted he ar- 
gued that the Yankees were too far be- 
hind for Ramos to make that much dif- 
ference. Houk's solution wasn't to go 
out and get a relief pitcher; it was to fire 
Berra. 

Nor did Ralph stand by his manager 
like an oak when the players came to his 
office to cry that Yogi was a poor man- 
ager and notably lacking in the essen- 
tial qualities of gentlemanly behavior 
and inspiring leadership. It would seem 
far more probable that they departed 
with the distinct impression that they 
wouldn't have to put up with Yogi's 
crudities for another year, since, as the 
season progressed, the players felt in- 
creasingly free to express their com- 
plaints to newspapermen. 

To be fair about it, though, I could 
be doing both Houk and the players an 
injustice. These were players who had 
become accustomed over a period of 
years to bringing their troubles to Houk. 
Ralph himself is accustomed, by back- 
ground and by nature, to listening to the 
troops and distrusting everyone else. It 
was natural enough, perhaps, that the 
players would influence him all out of 
proportion to their intent. It was per- 
haps inevitable that he would see mas- 
sive indictment in what they only meant 
as mild complaint. After that has been 
said, however, it is still clear enough that 
it was hardly any service to Berra to per- 
mit the players to come around behind 
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To make a great summer suit, Varsity-Town starts with the lightest, 
coolest, finest fabric woven. It's a blend of 55% "Dacron”* 
polyester for wrinkle resistance plus 45% fine Australian wool — 
of such high quality that it's actually rarer than cashmere. When 
Varsity-Town tailors a suit of this fine fabric, there's nothing quite 
like it except another Varsity-Town. Priced at about $75. 

The H. A. Seinsheimer Co. Cincinnati 

AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER FINE STORES: • Wild’s. Ann Arbor • Welsh & Levy. Baton 
Rouge • Sullivan's, Bloomington • Frankenberget's. Charleston • Jerrems. Chicago • Perkins- 
Shearer, Colorado Springs • Lazarus. Columbus • E. M. Kahn, Dallas • Rike's, Dayton • 
L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis • Kositchek’s, Lansing • Martin’s. Louisville • Godchaux’s. New 
Orleans • Diamond's, Phoenix • Joseph Horne. Pittsburgh • Boyd’s, St. Louis • Henry’s. 
Wichita • Petway -Reavis, Nashville 


•DuPont Registered Trademark 
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It’s new! 

It’s feather light! 
It’s Lycra*! 


It’s SLIMU III. 


A novel idea in 
briefs. Elasticized 
all over. Powerful 
control firms you, 
trims you, 
yet gives you 
constant comfort. 


•Lycra is Du Ponl'a rejUtered 
name for iU Spender fiber 


unsingwear 

1 Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 



One of the famous 
SLIMU family 
of S’port briefs. 

Try all three. 

Slimu I and II 
available in brief 
and mld-thi lengths 


Born to fly. 

From center to cover, the 
Spalding Black Dot is 
dedicated to a fast rise and 
a long llight. 

Depend on it for big. true 
yardage. No matter which 
wood or iron you play, the 
Black Dot rewards you with 
a little more distance than 
you thought you’d get. 
Enjoy longer, nonstop walks 
down the fairway. Play the 
ball that was born to fly. 
Look for the box with the 
bird on it. 

Sold only thtouih goll prolcijion*! shops 

yp/»LD*/V6f 

A.G. Spjtdmg & Brov, 

C». copcc. Moisjchusetts 



the manager's back and weep on his 
ready shoulder. 

When you sum up Berra's year as man- 
ager. then, you have to say that he was 
thrown into the job cold, that his team 
fell apart on him. that there was a min- 
imum of help from the front office and 
that he was being undercut by some of 
his players. And still he won. I wouldn't 
award him a gold star for the year, but I 
wouldn't give him a failing mark either. 
Not by a long shot. 

So Berra is gone, and Houk remains 
to chart the future course. In one way 
you have to sympathize with him. Now 
that CBS owns the Yankees, Houk is 
suddenly playing in a league he knows 
nothing about. He will find that these 
faceless television people who smile and 
cozen him have a ruthlessness such as 
he has never seen before. He is in there 
with the mechanical men of our time, 
with men who arc activated solely by 
the figures being fed them from a ma- 
chine. We have achieved the age of the 
robot. If the ratings U.c.. the attendance ( 
continue to go down the Mets. who 
finished last, outdrew the Yankees by 
almost half a million fans they will 
chop Houk down, eflbrtlessly. routinely, 
almost thoughtlessly. 

If Ralph docs go. he will be replaced 
by about a dozen C'BS vice-presidents. 
And won't that be fun! If there is any- 
thing more ridiculous than a corporate 
vice-president trying to run a ball club, 
it is a committee of corporate vice-pres- 
idents trying to run a ball club. Come- 
dians. sportswriters and other opportu- 
nists should be able to have a field day 
w ith them. 

The Yankee image was badly scarred 
and tarnished by the World Series. 
Where it had previously been cold, aus- 
tere and chillingly efficient, it became 
cold, austere and clumsy. In the Series 
they kicked four games away, something 
not even the most visionary Yankcc- 
halers ever expected to see. 

In the managerial exodus that fol- 
lowed. both the Cardinals and the Yan- 
kees suffered a public-relations disaster. 
After Keane quit. Busch did w hat he had 
to do to appease the Cardinal fans. He 
accepted the more or less forced res- 
ignation of Branch Rickey. To replace 
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DRIVE THIS REFRESHING WAV.. - EVERY DAY 
WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 

Anywhere you go . . . any time of year . . . look forward to wonderful comfort in your car with Harrison 
four-season climate control! Whether the weather is stifling hot, shivering cold or anywhere 
between— you keep the temperature inside just right. Four-season climate control removes dirt, 
pollen and excess humidity, too . . . surrounds you with refreshing, healthful conditioned air. Inside, 
there's no wind, and traffic noise barely whispers. And notice how clothes stay neat, nerves relax, 
everybody feels great. Enjoy this kind of driving every day. Try four-season climate control at your 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile or Buick dealer's. Or see your Cadillac dealer about Comfort Control. 

• COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 

YOU CAN ENJOY FOUR-SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL IN MOST SMALLER-SIZE GENERAL MOTORS CARS, TOO. 


FPL SEASON 

HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL 
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Meet our "Moonlighter” model 

By day, it keeps At night, it 

budget-minded sneaks out quietly 

skiers happy to go fishing 


We named this new 33 hp model the "SKI-TWIN.” 
Its high-torque power and fuel economy make it 
ideal for water skiing. Its low cost puts it within reach 
of modest recreational budgets. 

The electric starting model gives you up-front control. 
The powerhead is sound-sealed and rubber-cush- 
ioned. Quiet is built in. You get a choice of four props 
to fit your boat and load requirements. No extra cost. 

All of which makes it a wonderfully versatile motor. 


Skiers soon realize this and take it fishing. It trims 
the time to the fishing grounds, then throttles down 
to a smooth, steady troll. 

When you team the SKI-TWIN with a versatile boat 
like Evinrude's new gull-wing Sport-14, shown above, 
there's no limit to the fun you can have. Fishermen 
may even try a little water skiing. 

What will boating come to next? 


FREE1 Two new cataloos. V56S motors and 
boats. At your dealer, or write Evinrude 
Motors, 4066 N. 27th St.. Milwaukee. Wis. 
53216. 


EVINRUDE 
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Keane, Busch hired a local hero. Red 
Schoendienst. But Gussie is an honora- 
ble man. Before he hired Schoendienst, 
he called Leo Durocher. “I told you that 
you would be my manager if the job 
was open.” he said. "But under the cir- 
cumstances, I can't hire you. I know I've 
gone back on my agreement. What do 
1 owe you?" 

Leo has never been famous for his 
charitable impulses, but where baseball 
is concerned he does have a code of his 
own. Leo has always said that if you 
didn't want him to work for you he 
didn't want your money, a code which 
would have wrecked Rogers Hornsby's 
highly profitable career as a nonmana- 
ger. Leo sticks to it. "If I can’t work for 
you," he told Busch. "1 don't want your 
money." 

Besides, Leo is a riverboat gambler. 
He'd rather stay in the running for the 
big prize, just in case Gussie finds him- 
self looking for a manager again in the 
near future. Money Leo can always get. 

The aftermath of the Series hurt the 
Yankees even more than it hurt the Car- 
dinals. The firing of Berra left a feeling 
of distaste among most baseball fans, 
which the Mets quickly capitalized on by 
hiring Berra as a coach. (This guy Grant, 
or whoever is calling the shots for the 
Mets. is a really good operator.) 

With Keane as manager, the Yankees 
still have problems. As a publicity-get- 
ter, Keane isn’t going to be the slightest 
competition for Stengel. Sure, everybody 
likes him. But once you've disposed of 
that, you're left an essentially drab, col- 
orless man. 

Secondly, if Keane doesn't win the 
pennant, all the ill feeling about Berra's 
firing will be reactivated. And even if 
he does win. he could very well leave 
the Yankees and go across to\vn to the 
Mets, where his old friend Bing Devine 
is now assistant to the president. That 
would be a perfect ending to the whole 
crazy episode. 


Next Week 

In Part 2 Bill Veeck discloses the unpub- 
lished details of the sale of the New York 
Yankees to CBS and explains why he 
thinks the deal may yet be canceled. 
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Prince 
Gardner 
developed 
a slimming 
device that lets 
you put a lot 
away without 
a bulge. 


It works wonders on Billfolds, 
Photo-Card Cases, 
and Key Cases. 



The adapta-snap on the registrar® is our answer to bulging billfolds. 
Carry all the credit cards you need in the registrar. Add keys, bills, 
notes, tickets. The adapta-snap adjusts automatically to keep the billfold 
slim. What a snap! It’s the kind of idea you expect from prince Gardner 
-like the removable Photo -Card Case, the invisible stitching, the 
convenient extra pockets, the fine quality leather... all in the registrar. 

REGISTRAR® B llfold from $5."Yards-of-Cards" Photo-Card Case from $3.95. KEY-CARD® Case for Keys from $2.50. 

PRINCE GARDNERS 
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Ask a young ‘buck’ 
how he feels 
about Mohawk. 


Ask a young ‘buck’ where he gets his kicks. 

Ask him — and know what it’s like to 
barrel through the night on a racy new 
breed of Mohawk. 

On a tire that’s perfectly at home at 
Sebring. Or perfectly at home at home. 

Get him to open up on a tire that puts 
all his horses on the ground; a wrap-around 
tread that holds all his car in the curve; a 
Red Inner Liner that keeps all his air in 
the tire. 

Mohawk Ultissimo. 

It’s enough to drive a young ‘buck’ wild. 



Think ahead- 

Only Smith-Corona 
makes an 
electric portable today! 



Clear, crisp, even results every time. That's 
the magic of electric typing. And only 
Smith-Corona manufactures an electric 
portable. But that's only the beginning of 
Smith-Corona exclusives. Only Smith-Corona 

portables have a jeweled main bearing. Only 
Smith-Corona builds a portable with optional 
snap-on Changeable Type.™ Smith-Corona 


has a habit of being first with portable-type- 
writer innovations that others follow years 
later. Smith-Corona was first with an all-steel 
frame, first with on cll-steel case, first with a 
full five-year guarantee. Is it any wonder 
more people buy Smith-Corona portables 
than any other brand? Get Smith-Corona — 
the only portables with a future that's built in! 

Think ahead— think SCM 


SMITH-CORONA 
ELECTRIC 
PORTABLES . 
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Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 



Ontario —a land like yours, yet intriguingly "foreign.” Where you can get away from it all . . . any 
way you wish. Fish or swim in any of 250,0.00 lakes, or enjoy life in big, exciting cities . . . 
thrill to the wildlife kingdom in uncrowded parks. Enjoy one of the world's finest Shakespearean 
theatres. . . or shop for antiques that bring pioneer days to life. There's an Ontario just for 
you. To discover it, write for our free booklet (52 pages in full colour) to: Department 
of Tourism & Information, Room 127, Parliament Buildings, Queen's Park, Toronto. 
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The Children’s Hour of Groaning and Gore 

The Crippler and the Mauler were two regular American boys who had a taste for mayhem and staged a 
school wrestling match with a sense of theater that got a little out of hand by BILL MacKAY 


Oomc folks in ihe Minnesota commun- 
^ ity where I was reared occasionally 
recall with glee the famous fight to the 
finish between the Crippler and the 
Mauler. By comparison, many of today’s 
professional wrestling matches are as 
tame as a dance around the maypole at 
a Sunday school picnic. I should know. 

I was one of the combatants. 

In our town one of the annual enter- 
tainment highlights was the all-school 
gym show. Each able-bodied boy in Mr. 
Wilson’s physical education classes was 
expected to display his prowess before 
an audience of parents. This created an 
embarrassing problem for my buddy. Bob 
Chasen, and me. We were far from Mr. 
Wilson’s prize pupils. Elephants un- 
doubtedly could be taught to tumble 
with more grace and skill than we. Bob 
and 1 envisioned ourselves on the rings, 
swinging in huge daring arcs like circus 
acrobats high above the crowd. Denied 
that, we would have settled for starring 
roles on the horizontal or parallel bars. 
But Mr. Wilson was a humanitarian who 
shrank from the prospect of watching 
two 12-year-old boys maim themselves 
for life. Whenever he caught either of us 
on the bars or ropes he would smack 
us across the rear of our gym trunks 


w ith the sole of a rubber sneaker that he 
habitually carried in his hip pocket. 

Bob and 1 did one thing well. We 
called it "rasslin*,” and we performed 
for our own enjoyment on vacant lots 
in the dust of summer and sometimes in 
the mud of spring. Our recreation placed 
heavy strain upon the clothing budgets 
of our respective families and often led 
to tempestuous scenes with our parents. 

We approached Mr. Wilson. We knew 
he liked to provide some type of comedy 
relief for the gym show . The previous year 
had featured a hilarious Mutt and Jeff 
boxing match between the school runt 
and a huge fat boy w ho weighed close to 
200 pounds. 

Mr. Wilson said: “How about if I 
show you how to do it like the pros?” 

Our hearts leaped up. The unabashed 
esteem we had for Mr. Wilson stemmed 
from the fact that not only had he played 
big-time college football but he had also 
been a professional wrestler. 

Mr. Wilson taught us how to fake a 
forearm smash to the face and to pretend 
a vicious knee in the groin or stomach. 
We learned that it was possible to hurl 
oneself upon a reclining opponent with a 
grand sailing leap, taking the jolt of land- 
ing on our forearms and knees but mak- 


ing it seem as if we had smashed his rib 
cage beyond any hope of repair. We 
quickly mastered the art of placing an 
open hand under the other’s chin while 
simultaneously launching a fearsome 
overhand punch. The thwack of fist hit- 
ting open palm sounded for all the world 
as if the victim's lower face had been 
caved in. 

Most important, under Mr. Wilson's 
tutelage we came to understand that to 
make the carnage appear realistic re- 
quired acting skill. We learned to react to 
our opponent’s assaults as if w e had been 
mortally wounded. We developed a 
splendid repertoire of assorted groans 
and grimaces. We beat terrible tattoos 
upon the mat with our hands and feet 
as if enduring indescribable agonies. Bob 
became expert at pitiful screams. 

We practiced tirelessly, intent upon 
making certain that we would be the hit 
of the show. Aside from that, I was eager 
to erase the memory of last year's sixth- 
grade music festival, where I had been 
forced to appear onstage holding hands 
with a girl while singing in duct It's Only 
a Shanty in Old Shanty Town. 

After countless hours of rehearsal we 
developed almost conditioned reflexes. I 
would chop Bob savagely across the back 

continued 
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• Mite- 
the patio.fioys! 



The stampede is on. Everyone wants a 
Char-Broil* portable pit. This expensive 
chuck wagon can barbeque. roast, shish- 
ka-bob. bake, and smoke some mighty 
tine vittles. Char-Broils are all CAST 
IRON, 'ceptin' for a little oak and steel. 
You can have your choice of Texas or 
regular sizes. For a free Char-Broil cook 
book and the name of your nearest 
dealer write: Dept. SI. 

COLUMBUS IRON WORKS CO. 

Box 1240, Columbus. Georgia 


k. A 



Sports Illustrated has uprooted many an 
unsuspecting reader and sent him off on a 
safari (or onto the ski slopes or out in a 
12 meter, depending on the season). So, 
when you're sending a gift of SI to a friend, 
business associate, student, neighbor, rela- 
tive, sportsman— be prepared! You may be 
starting him off on an adventure he'll never 
forget. Think it over — then send us the 
names and addresses; let us know how 
you'd like the gift cards signed. We'll be 
glad to charge your order and bill you later 
at our special gift rates: $7.50 for one year- 
long subscription, only $6 each if you order 
two or more. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. (>0611 


Groaning and Gore comtnurd 

of his neck with the edge of my hand, 
causing him to pitch face foremost on the 
mat as if unconscious. He would smash 
me in the face, and I would drop as if 
felled by a blow from a double-bitted ax. 

Warming to our task, we sought ways 
to develop even more showmanship. We 
pestered our mothers into dyeing our 
long winter woolen underwear, mine a 
blazing crimson, his a regal blue. Worn 
under our bathing suits, they made strik- 
ingly colorful tights. My brother, who 
had some talent for hand-lettering, turned 
out two beautiful signs on white wrap- 
ping paper begged from the lady who 
ran the bakery shop. One read crippler 
chasen, the other mauler mackay. 
We pinned them to the backs of our 
bathrobes. 

And we came up w ith two more pieces 
of theatrics, so secret that we told no 
one about them. 

Mr. Wilson was appreciative. “You 
boys will be a riot.” he promised. He 
showed us the mimeographed programs 
he had prepared. It listed the gymnasts 
and pyramid builders by name. In a spe- 
cial section, set off by heavy black lines, 
we read: 

WRESTLING EXHIBITION 
FEATURING 

Crippler Chasen (112 lbs.) 

Specializing in the Paralyzer Hold 
vs. 

Mauler MacKay (108 lbs. ) 

With His Famous East Indian Death 
Grip 

This of course, necessitated further 
rehearsals. We decided that my East In- 
dian Death Grip would be a backbreaker 
whereby I would appear to snap Bob's 
spine across my knee. He applied his 
Paralyzer by placing his fingers on my 
jugular vein, immediately rendering me 
senseless and rigid. 

As Mr. Wilson predicted, our appear- 
ance on the auditorium stage was greet- 
ed by waves of laughter and applause. 
Shortly after getting the mayhem under 
way, we sprang our first surprise. Bob 
dropped me with a right hand to the chin. 
I got up. He knocked me down. I arose 
on rubber legs. He belted me once more. 
I staggered to my feel and spit out four 
teeth. The audience gasped at the sight 
of my horrible toothless grimace. The 
lost teeth were in truth four navy beans, 
and my apparent dental tragedy had 
been achieved by blacking out my four 
front teeth with licorice. 

After a time, it was Bob's turn to shock 
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the onlookers. We maneuvered ourselves 
to the corner of the mat where he had 
deposited his bathrobe. In its pocket 
was a small jar of watered ketchup that 
had been removed by stealth from his 
mother’s kitchen. After I had felled him 
with a series of forearm smashes, he lay 
inert upon his stomach facing away 
from the audience. Leaving him there 
for dead, I pranced about beating my 
chest and hysterically proclaiming my- 
self the v ictor. The crowd'sattention thus 
diverted. Bob was able to smear his hands 
lavishly w ith the ketchup. He arose, ob- 
viously defenseless, and I resumed my 
sadistic headhunting attack with fists 
and forearms. He dropped to his knees, 
pitifully covering his face with his hands. 
When he at last struggled upright and 
presented his gory visage to public view, 
several women in the audience screamed. 

Next, 1 applied my East Indian Death 
Grip. Bob escaped just in time. He re- 
taliated w ith the Paralyzer which, natural- 
ly. transported me to dreamland. How- 
ever, my Death Grip had done its awful 
work. As he arose to accept the plaudits 
of the crowd, he clutched his back, 
groaned terribly, tottered and collapsed. 
Mr. Wilson called it a draw. 

After the curtain had come dow n, Bob 
and 1 lay upon the mat congratulating 
each other and awaiting the expected 
tumultuous ovation. Bui, as sometimes 
happens with dramatic actors, we had 
somehow failed to captivate our audi- 
ence. Applause was polite and scattered. 

Next morning, during Mr. Wilson's 
third-period gym class. Bob and 1 begged 
him to allow us to do it again next year. 
Mr. Wilson appeared to think otherwise. 
It seemed that the telephone in the school 
office had been jangling wiihout letup 
throughout the morning. Obviously the 
well-bred of our community were unfa- 
miliar w ith the fraudulent aspects of pro- 
fessional w restling. Several of the callers 
asked w hen Bob and 1 might be expected 
to be up and around again. Some sug- 
gested starting a fund to help our parents 
with the medical and dental bills. Others 
characterized Mr. Wilson as a corrupter 
of youth. A few wondered aloud w hether 
or not he might be legally charged with 
contributing to the delinquency of mi- 
nors. Words such as “resign” and “fire” 
peppered their complaints. 

We were sorry for Mr. Wilson — but. 
deep down, we were mighty conceited 
about those angry calls. They were bet- 
ter than applause. end 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Maybe the new York Yankees (2-4) are 
really dead for a change, not just playing 
possum. Elston Howard and Roger Maris 
were injured, with I loward out for six weeks. 
Mickey Mantle's gimpy legs restricted him 
to pinch-hitting, Pitching ace Whitey Ford 
lost twice. And five regulars continued to hit 
under .200. Trade winds raged. Dispatched 
to Kansas City with Pitcher Rollie Sheldon 
for light-hitting Catcher Doc Edwards, John 
Blanchard stated: "Ralph Houk istoosmart 
for something like this. It's the worst trade 
I've heard of in my life." Rumors had Ath- 
letic First Baseman Jim Gentile moving to 
New York. Anaheim-bound los angelks 
(7-1) renamed Dodger Stadium “Ulcer 
Gulch” after winning four one-run games, 
Dean Chance. Fred Newman and Marcelino 
Lopez each won two games. Rookie Third 
Baseman PaulSchaal led the Angels in home 
runs and RBIs. He kept a book on op- 
posing pitchers "to find out how they got 
me out." Ralph Terry of Cleveland (4-2) 
needed only 70 pitches to blank his for- 
mer Yankee mates. Fred Whitfield (13 for 
25) cracked three homers, drove in 13 runs. 
Washington (4-2) won three from New 
York, as Frank Howard (bases-loaded tri- 
ple), Jim King (pinch-hit two-run homer) 
and Relievers Ron Kline and Steve Rid/ik 
keyed late-inning drives. Camilo Pascual hit 
another homer, also matched Jim Grant's 
two complete-game victories for Minnesota 
(4-2). Taking advantage of bad fielding, Chi- 
cago (4-2) scored 10 runs against Detroit 
(5 errors) and 13 against the Twins (7 er- 
rors). Joe Horlen and John Buzhardt four- 
hit the Tigers in both ends of a doublehcad- 
er. Recuperating Charlie Dressen promised 


LEADING ROOKIES: BATTING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AB 


Shamsky. Cm 1 4 

Pere*. Cm 32 

Swoboda. NY 50 

Lelebvre. LA 70 

Morgan. Hou 96 

Beauchamp. Hou 33 

Pena Chi 85 

Beckert. Chi 98 


H HR RBI BA 

6 1 2 .429 

13 2 10 .406 

16 7 14 .320 

19 2 7 .271 

25 1 4 .260 

8 0 3 .242 

19 2 8 .224 

20 0 6 .204 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Cardenal, LA 86 

Blelaiy Balt 47 

Ryan. Bos 19 

Sullivan. Det 27 

Schaal, LA 74 

Blair. Balt 78 

Berry. Chi 63 

McCabe Wash 24 

A Lope* NY 26 

Shockley, LA 53 

Norlhrup. Det 36 

Petrocelli. Bos 36 


Boxed s 


25 2 II .291 

13 6 13 .277 

5 2 4 .263 

7 1 6 .259 

19 6 16 .257 

17 2 7 .218 

12 1 5 .190 

4 1 5 .167 

4 0 0 .154 

8 1 8 .159 

502 .139 

400 .111 


is through Saturday, May 8 


an early return to pFTROir ( l-5)saying. "My 
heart feels fine.” It better. Al Kalinc's 1 5th- 
inning homer beat Baltimore but provided 
small solace for a week of horrendous base- 
ball. Kansas city (2-5) won as many games 
as it did in all of April and gained the league 
lead in hitting. Bullpen refugee Fred Talbot 
won his second straight start. Baltimore’s 
(3-3) Robin Roberts gained victory No. 275 
and said. "Sure, I want 300, but I don't 
worry about totals." Benched with a frac- 
tured thumb. MVP Brooks Robinson start- 
ed a w inning rally with a pinch single. Jerry 
Adair'scrrorlcss streaks ended at 454 chances 
and 89 games, boston (1-6) gave away 
15.000 bats, then scored 15 runs to win its 
only game. Dick Radatz (6.75 ERA) was 
bombed again. Shuddered Manager Billy 
Herman, "If we can't get him straightened 
away, we're in trouble." 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Willie Mays-Don Drysdale bcanball 
vendetta simmered down when NL Presi- 
dent Warren Giles telegraphed restraint 
warnings to san Francisco (3-3) and los 
angeles (5-1 ) players before their weekend 
scries in Candlestick Park. But nothing 
cooled Mays's vendetta with outfield barriers. 
Chasing a line drive off Drysdalc's bat. Mays 
hurled himself futilely at a fence and slumped 
face down on the ground. The Giants' fran- 
chise teetered for a minute or so before Wil- 
lie got to his feet and insisted that he remain 
in the game. In the bottom half of the same 
inning he batted against Drysdale. Don said 
later, "As soon as the ball left my fingers, I 
could sec Willie's eyes light up and I could 
hear his bat rattle." Willie slammed a dou- 
ble but departed for treatment of his tw isted 
neck two innings later. "I have never seen a 
more spectacular effort by an outfielder,” ad- 
mitted Drysdale. The fourth inning against 
the Dodgers capped a great week for Mays, 
who also celebrated his 34th birthday by 
giving a champagne party on the Giants’ 
(light home from St. Louis. Willie hit five 
home runs and led the majors with 10 in 22 
games. However, the Giants had problems, 
particularly at first base. Orlando Cepeda's 
knee troubles placed him on the disabled 
list, Willie McCovey was spiked and Harvey 
Kucnn wrenched his back. Shortstop Jose 
Pagan did not hit or field and was replaced 
by Jim Davenport, who had four hits against 
St. Louis. The Dodgers, meanwhile, won five 
straight to take over first place. Handyman 
Dick Tracewski, replacing injured John 
Kennedy at third, homered to beat Cincin- 
nati and won a regular job. Dcrrcll Griffith, 
recalled from Spokane to fill in for Tommy 
Davis, hit well, Philadelphia (3-2) finally 


by MARK MULVOY 


showed some late-inning punch as Johnny 
Callison— "As he goes, we go." said Man- 
ager Gene Mauch— started the tying rally 
in the ninth and the winning rally in the 
I Ith against St. Louis. Houston (3-3) main- 
tained its hex on Chicago, winning three of 
four and prompting sign-stealing charges 
from the Cubs. Manager Luman Harris ar- 
gued. "Connie Mack told me when I have a 
hunch to play it." He called a pitchout and 
caught Roberto Pena at the plate to abort a 
suicide squeeze. Chicago (3-4) lost batting 
practice four successive days because of bad 
weather. "I don't know where the plate is,” 
complained Ron Santo. Yogi Berra, 40, Ed 
Kranepool. 20, and Ron Swoboda, 20, all 
won games for new york (3-2). "Pretty 
soon Swoboda (.286. 7 1 1 R] w ill start to cor- 
rect his mistakes," said Manager Casey Sten- 
gel. Bill White doubled his 1964 home-run 
production against left-handers when he hit 
two off the Giants' Bob Hendlcy, but st. 
louis (2-4) pitchers yielded gopher balls at 
a 2-1 ratio. Pittsburgh (2-4) completed a 
3-12 "worst ever" road trip by beating 
Cincinnati in what Manager Harry Walker 
called, "My biggest game as Pirate mana- 
ger." Walker also urged the Pirates to play 
like Don Hoak, the inficldcr turned broad- 
caster w ho entertains managerial ambitions. 
It was foggy in Milwaukee (3-2) the day 
after only 913 saw the Braves beat the 
Astros. So Houston Outfielder Al Spangler 
joked, "The fog w ill hold the crowd down." 
Pinch-hitting Cincinnati (2-4) rookie Art 
Shamsky homered, then went apartment 
hunting. "It looks like I've made this team,” 
he said. Jim O'Toole lost his fourth straight. 
Said Manager Dick Sislcr, "I don't know 
where O'Toole’s fast ball went.” 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 



Willie Mays 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball San rrancixco anil New York, the 
last-place teams in the two NBA divisions, split the 
first four choices m the 1965 draft. The Knlcks took 
Princeton's III L 1. UR ADLI. Y . a territorial pick, and 
DAN I S I ALLWOK I II ,.| NN , chita. while the War- 
riors picked 1-RED HETZE1. of Davidson anil 
RICK UARKN ol Miami (I la.), the national -.cor- 
ing champion. Detroit and Los Angeles made ter- 
ritorial choices of BILL BLNTIN of Michigan and 
GAIL GOODRICH of UCLA, respectively. The 
other first-round selections were JERRY SI OAN of 
Evansville by Baltimore, BILL CUNNINGHAM 
of North Carolina by Philadelphia. JIM WASH- 
INGTON of Yillanova by St. Loins, V\TL BONV- 
SI AN of NN ichita by Cincinnati and OL LIE JOHN- 
SON of San I rancisco by Boston. 

BOATING The 58-ycar-old Amorita Cup for the In- 
ternational One-Design class, a major trophy of the 
Hernuidil International Race Week, went to BER- 
MUDA. which won its match against the defending 
Larchmoni, N Y. Yacht Club in four straight races. 
ARCHIE HOOPER of Bermuda had three firsts 
and a second in the best-of-seven series, while the 
high-scoring American sailor was John Scarbor- 
ough. a substitute skipper for the Long Island 
Sound club. LARCHMONT came back, however, 
and successfully defended the King Edward VII 
Gold Cup for International One-Designs. Skipper 
RENE COUDERT look the first and third races in 
the best-of-thrcc series, while Richard Acschliman 
of Bermuda won the second. 


. n VICENTE SALDIVAR of Mexico scored a 
TKO over challenger Raul Rojas of San Pedro. 
C'alif. in the final round of a 15-round fight in Los 
Angeles, Referee Tommy Hart stopped live bout 
with 10 seconds to go and Rotas helpless on the 
ropes, giving Rotas his first defeat in 25 fights. 


Heavyweight JIM BEATTIE celebrated his home- 
coming to St. Paul, Minn, as a professional, with a 
second-round knockout of Orvm Vcazcy of Stam- 
ford. Conn. The four-knockdown hout was Beat- 
tie's I6lh win and 15th KO in Id fights. 


chess Siv-timc winner MRS. GISELA KAHN 
GRESSER of New York took the L.S. Women's 
Championship, the Lucille Kellner Memorial, with 
a score of 8-2. by defeating Dr. Helen W'eissenstcin 
in the final round of an 1 1-player round robin. Mrs. 
Jacqueline Piatignrsky of Los Angeles finished sec- 
ond at 7 V4--V4- 


GOLF Shooting three straight 70s fora 54-holc ’10. 
KATHY NVHITNVORTH of San Antonio won the 
S8.500 Kiwanis tournament in Shreveport. La. 


HARNESS RACING BRET HANOVER ($2.60), 
undefeated in 24 starts as a 2-year-old anil voted 
Harness Horse of the Year in 1964. made his 3-ycar- 
old debut in the $25,000 Cane Futurity Prep at 
Yonkers Raceway and won by I *4 lengths over 
Adtos Vic. 

A French 7-ycar-old. OSCAR R. L. ($7.70). driven 
by his owner-trainer. Henri Levesque, upset the 
9-10 favorite, txrrcss Rodney, to win the $50,000 
Peter Manning Trot at Yonkers by a length. 


horse racing — lii the absence of Jacinto who 
was scratched and then declared out of the Preakncss 
l/vigi' N-’>. NEEDLES' COUNT won the three-horse 
Preakncss Prep exhibition race at Pimlico by five 
lengths over Dcutron. 

Front-running FLAG RAISER ($6.20), ridden hy 
Boh Ussery. covered the $60,000 Withers mile at 
Aqueduct in I : J4 1 a record for the event, and fin- 
ished eight lengths ahead of Gallant Lad. 

Herbert Allen's TIMELY MOVE ($7.80). Eugene 
Jacobs up. won the live-furlong $24,500 Youthful 
Stakes for 2-ycar-olds at Aqueduct by half a length 
over Flame Tree. Bandera Beau was third. 


rowing -Wind and choppy waters prevented (he 
HARVARD varsity crew from setting its third 
straight record of the season; nonetheless, the Crim- 
son defeated Navy and Pennsylvania by live lengths 
to win the Adams Cup on the Severn Riser. Annapo- 
lis. Md. Using a Pocock standard shell instead of 
the Swiss Stampftiivf its earlier races. Harvard rowed 
most of the I H-milc course at a rate of 33 strokes 
per minute. 

tennis The No. I player nationally. DENNIS 
RAt STON, became the first since Jack Krjmer to 
win the southern California men's singles title four 
times when he took the final match from Arthur 
Ashe. 8-6. 6 2, in Los Angeles. 


TRACK & FIELD Oil Ihc SCCOnd ol fiv 

Ihe Southwest Conference meet in College Station, 
Texas. RANDY MATSON of Texas AJcM became 
the first ever to go over 70 feet when lie put the shot 
70 feet 7 inches. It wav 18*4 inches better than his 
recent, and Still pending, record. Despite a pulled 
ligament in his left knee, Matson's five puts (he 
scratched on his last throw ). were the best scricsever: 

68 feet 8 '4 inches. 70 feci 7 inches. 67 feet 9 inches, 

69 feci 3 '4 inches and 68 feet 4 inches. I our of 
them exceeded Dallas Long's listed world mark of 
67 feet 10 inches. Matson then followed with a discus 
throw of 1 99 feet. 7 , /i inches for a new national 
collegiate record. 

World records by STANFORD in the 440-yard re- 
lay (19.7) arid OKLAHOMA STATE n the two- 
mile relay |7:I8.3> highlighted the NVcsl Coast Re- 
lays III Fresno. Calif. LARRY GODFREY ol San 
Diego State ran the second fastest 440-yarJ hurdles 
of 1965, winning in 51.2 seconds and selling a Re- 
lavs record L LIS WILLIAMS of Arizona State set 
a meet mark of 0:46,2 in the 440, .mil Gl RRY 
I.INDGREN. now a freshman a) Washington 
Stale, won the two-mile race by more than 150 yards 
in 8:40. 1 , a new American freshman mark. 

BUDDY l-DELEN. who finished sixth for the U S. 
in the Tokyo Oly mpic marathon, won oxer a field 
of 100 stariers ai an international meet in Krefeld, 
Germany, in 2:21:00.8. 

VOLLEYBALL LoS Angeles WESTSIDI JINNISII 
COMMUNITY CENTER defeated the Tigers of 
Eos Angeles for the National Open title at Ollult 
Air Force, Base near Omaha. Neb. t/w/gr 28). 


mileposts— PLAYED: Ihc longest game in the 
history ol organized baseball, when SPRINGE IE LD 
of the Double A Eastern League defeated Elmira 
2 I in 27 innings. 

ANNOUNCED: Hie decision of 7-foot l-inch New 
York high school basketball star LEW ALCIN- 
DOR of Power Memorial to enroll at UCLA in the 
fall. Alcindor led Power to 71 straight wins and set 
citv records for scoring (2.067) and rebounding 
(2,002). 

APPOINTED; Former American League outfielder 
BOB CERV. to a three-way job as basketball coach, 
baseball coach and admissions counselor al the new 
John E. Kennedy College in Wahoo, Neb. scheduled 
to open next fall. 

HIRED; CARL (Bcrny) WAGNER as head track 
coach at Oregon State to succeed Sant Bell, who 
moves to the University of California. Wagner, 
head coach at College of San Mateo (Calif, ) for 
llucc years, had a record of 29 wins in 31 dual 


HIKED: Bv Miami (Ohio) University as freshman 
basket hall coach for the 1965-66 season. T A Y LOR 
LOCKE, head coach the past two years (48 13) al 
the U.S. Military Academy. Locke is expected to 
take over as head coach the following year when 
Dick Shridcr. the present coach, will become full- 
time athletic director. 


RESIGNED: Baltimore Bullets' General Manager 
PAUL HOfl MAS. His job has been offered to 
Coach BUDDY JEANNETTE, who is thinking it 


DIED: Former Lov Angeles l.uker Center JIM 
KREBS, 29, when hit by a tree he was cutting in 
Woodland Hills. C'alif. Krebs, who was an All- 
America al SNIU in 1957, retired al the end of the 
1963-64 season with a seven-year NBA career total 
of 4.140 points scored, an average of eight points 


a game. 

DIED: LOCKWOOD M. (Woody) PIRIE. a for- 
mer Chicago department-store executive, who in 
1948, sailing Tai.i Slur, won the World Star class 
title, and in 1952, 1954 and 1955, with Hoot Mon, 
a 39-foot yawl, won the Lipton Cup, in Miami. 


motor sports 1UNIOR JOHNSON of Ronda. 
N.C. drove a 1965 factory l ord to a three-second 
victory over Darcl Dicringcr and his 1964 Mercury 
, I-:.. I'tl Jill) stock-car race at Darlington (S.C.) 
International Raceway. 

Averaging 94.62 mph in the S.C.C.A.'s 150-milc 
U.S. Road Racing Championship race in I aguna 
Seca (Monterey, Calif.). Texan JIM HALL lapped 
the field in his Chaparral to win easily, 

A Ferrari driven by LORENZO BANDINI and 
NINO V ACC A R I I IA of Italy won the world's 
oldest automobile road race, the Targa Florio, in 
Sicily. Their time for ihc 447.4-milc race was 7 hours, 
12.4 seconds, an average speed of 63.7 mph. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



l. . u 


MICKEY SCHAO, Uni- 
versity of Miami sopho- 
more. took both Ihe sin- 
gles and doubles titles 
at the Florida Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Cham- 
pionships in Cape Cor- 
al. His opponent in Ihc 
singles final, second- 
seeded Frank Tuivin 
(4-6, 6-1. 6-3). was his 
partner in the doubles. 


JURATE KAZICKAS 

of New Rochelle. N.Y., 
who leaches al Si. Ce- 
cilia's Teacher Training 
CollegcinNycri, Kenya, 
accompanied a group of 
girl students of ihe Ki- 
kuyu tribe on a climb 
to (he 16.000-loot sum- 
mil of Point Lcnana, 
third highest peak on 
Mount Kenya. 


BILL CARROLL, TuflS 
University sophomore, 
shot a fivc-ovcr-par 76 
in a heavy rain to win 
Ihe Greater Boston Col- 
legiate Golf Champion- 
ship at the Weston 
(Mass.) Golf Club. He 
birdied only the 275- 
yard 9th hole but putt- 
ed well on the sodden 
greens. 


JOHNNY JOHNSON, of 

Pacific Grove (Calif.) 
High, broadjumped : 25 
feet 4 '4 inches at the 
El Cerrito Relays, bet- 
tering by one-half inch 
Monte Upshaw's 1954 
national high school 
mark. Johnson is a 
nephew of Rafcr John- 
son, I960 Olympic de- 
cathlon winner. 


JOE LESSER JR., | |. a 

Little League outfielder 
from Houston, made 
his debut as a bullfight- 
er in Reynosa. Mexico. 
Lacking enough height 
and strength to attempt 
a kill, he fought two 
bulls and a calf, was 
injured slightly when 
pinned against an arena 
wall. 


DICK OeWESE, a jun- 
ior geography major at 
Memphis State Univer- 
sity. came on in relief 
in the first of two games 
against the University 
of North Dakota, threw 
two pitches and got 
credit for the 4 3 vic- 
tory The next day the 
left-hander started and 
threw a 6-0 no-hitter. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


YANKEE YUKS 

Sirs: 

As an avid Met fan I had until now stead- 
fastly adhered to the axiom set forth by all 
advocates of Metsomania, i.e., hate the 
Yankees. Having read Jack Mann's article. 

A New Comic Ad in New York (May 3). 
my animosity toward the once mighty team 
of mammoth immortals has been lessened 
considerably. Mr. Mann's article on the 
Yankees parallels Charles Beard's historical 
work on the signers of our Constitution, in 
which Beard most successfully and empa- 
thctically humanized the Founding Fathers. 

Timothy H. Barron 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Is this an attempt to present the Yankees 
in a new. more sympathetic light? A leopard 
doesn't change its spots. I wonder how the 
comic touch will be regarded at the end of 
this season. 

David Hart 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

These Yankee clowns certainly do not re- 
semble their illustrious predecessors, who 
would be in hiding after dogging it in two 
consecutive World Series. 

Ben Curlou 

New York City 

WHITE HOPE 

Sirs: 

Along with your coverage of the Kentucky 
Derby and its sentimental favorite, Bold 
Lad, I feel you should have given a little 
space to another sentimental favorite, the 
history-making pure-white 2-year-old filly 
named White Beauty, whom you mentioned 
in your Scorecard section last November 2. 

White Beauty, probably the first all-white 
Thoroughbred ever to race, won the fourth 
at Keencland in her third start on April 22 
under the superb guidance of Jockey Ken 
Knapp. 

H. E. Gastle, M.D. 

Lakcficld, Ont. 

• In her other two starts at Kceneland, 
White Beauty finished ninth and third. 
In her fourth race, the Debutante Stakes 
at Churchill Downs on Derby Day ( see 
right), the white charmer came in sev- 
enth in a 10-horse field. — ED. 

NOT-SO-SOFT AMERICANS 

Sirs: 

In the light of your continuing interest in 
the President's physical-fitness program and 
in answer to the many detractors who have 


slighted and slandered our teen-agers, I 
thought you might be interested in a first- 
hand account of one physical challenge that 
was successfully met. In the face of the most 
devastating Mississippi River flood in his- 
tory, the teen-agers from our area, grade 
school through college, put on the greatest 
display of physical endurance, selflessness, 
teamwork and sheer guts it has been my 
privilege to witness. They toiled countless 
hours in the cold and rain, constantly threat- 
ened with injury or loss of life. Time and 
again they beat back the fury of the river. 
They suffered their discomforts with laughs 
and ignored their aches and bruises. 

I am sure that this situation was dupli- 
cated many, many times in the other river 
communities affected by the flood. Don't 
worry about this generation of "soft-living,” 
"soft-bellied” teeners.Thcypullcdusthrough 
this emergency and will continue to do bat- 
tle and survive the legacy of trouble with 
which we burden them. 

William D. Tiernan 

Moline, III. 

JENKINS' JOKERS 

Sirs: 

The piece by Dan Jenkins (You're No - 
body Till Somebody /latex You, May 3) was 
something else. I’m with you, Dan. My cur- 
rent strategy involves a bold advance to the 
rear (entirely different from a retreat, suh) 
from Arnic's Army, Jack's Pack and Lema's 
Legion. 

Problem is, shall I rc-cnlisi in Zarlcy's 
Zealots, Yancey's Banshees, Weaver's Be- 
lievers, Dill's Escadrillc. Kncecc’s Meeces, 
Beard's Band, Martindalc’s Nightingales, 
Glover's Gang, McGowan's Clowns, Hart's 
Upstarts or Archer's Marchers? 


Sign me quick, Sarge. Issue full field pack 
and plenty of foot powder. 

Ellis D. Roberts 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

I expect Dan Jenkins will have to wait a 
few years for Medicine Hat golfers to appear 
on the pro tour. After all. we still play on 
prairie wool, instead of seeded fairways. We 
discarded sand greens a few years back, but 
it is doubtful whether our greens will com- 
pare with those at Mulcshoe. 

Pros no! Ardent golfers yes! 

Len Flynn 

Medicine Hat, Alta. 

THE reign in boston 

Sirs: 

Your article concerning the playoff be- 
tween Boston and Los Angeles was very 
confusing ( The Playoff Was Child's Play, 
May 3). I could not tell whether Mr. Deford 
was feeling sorsy for Los Angeles or whether 
he considered that Boston was just lucky. 
In any ease, he failed to give credit where 
it was due: to the late owner, Walter Brown, 
Coach Red Auerbach, the great Boston 
crowd, and most of all to the Boston players 
themselves. This team has had the longest 
reign in sports history. Anyone watching the 
game that Sunday would have to agree that 
they are the greatest team ever. I think that 
it rains indoors for Mr. Deford. 

Wayne Elias 

Fairfield, Iowa 
Sirs: 

It could be I am chauvinistic, but I think 
Frank Deford needs a technical foul called 
on him. The implication is that the Celtics 

conllnutii 
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ToSacco 

/Aa/i/at/d At// 


Bond Street keeps burning because of 
its old English cut — a combination of 
flakes for even-burning and cubes for 
slower-burning. You'll like its aroma 
of fine domestic and imported to- 
baccos, too. 


to A(yuxf>e yotw pip& 



Carefully. Use a reamer 
and scrape so you cut 
only the carbon, not the 
briar. One way to stop 
superficial caking from 
forming is to scrape the 
bowl several times a 
week. 



f Our circulation department can get to th* “7 



of the matter more quickly— if you send 
along your SI address label when you're 
writing about your subscription. 


ySPOWTS ILLUSTRATED S40 N Michigan Ayr . Cnicagj. Ill 606 K/ 



fBavrie JLtti. Staters "S!»?SSS 


by 

Barrie Ltd. of 
New Haven. Made 
from mellow Puritan 
Vealskln — not cowhide 
• full leather-lined — not unlined • genuine hand- 
sewn forepart — not machine-stitched • hand-an- 
tiqued and polished to perfection. Available in Chest- 
nut Brown Veal [ 7 . Antique Amber Veal C, Light Tan 
Veal □, Black Veal C . and Antiqued Scotch Grain □. 
Order by mail, state shoe size — only S19.95 post- 
paid! Address all orders to Barrie Ltd., Oept. St 
260 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


swamped the Lakers because Los Angeles 
was depleted by injuries. If memory serves 
me correctly, Boston's season record was 7-3 
(four wins in Los Angeles) against a healthy 
Laker squad. There can be no question 
about Jerry West's offensive brilliance, but it 
seems that Mr. Deford dribbled around Sam 
Jones's superb all-round performance. He 
talks mainly about the Celtics' Russell-led 
defense, which almost everyone recognizes as 
nonpareil. However, teams win games by 
putting the ball through the hoop and. there- 
fore, it should be mentioned that during this 
series they won the first game by the largest 
score ever attained in playoff history. And, 
furthermore, they won the deciding fifth 
game by one of the biggest point spreads 
ever. As a matter of fact, at one stretch in the 
fifth game the Celtics ran off 20 straight 
points to the opposition’s zero. 

Mr. Deford concludes by stating that it 
ncvcrsccmstorain indoors for Red Auerbach 
& Co. Nevertheless, long may they reign! 

Lou SrtRNBURO 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

Sirs: 

The sports fans of this area of New Eng- 
land are proud of the Boston Celtics. We 
finally have a winning team, and that means 
something. Before Mr. Deford goes stepping 
on other people's toes, he had better take a 
long look at his beloved city of New York. 
When he begins to “cry" and become upset 
about the long reign of the Yankees, then 
and only then can he spread a little "wis- 
dom” in our neighborhood. 

John Hussey 

Barrington, R.L 

TRIPLE PLAY 

Sirs: 

We at Kent State University were de- 
lighted to see your Scorecard mention of 
our newest celebrity, the son of Jimmie Foxx 
(April 19). However, I would like to call 
your attention to an inadvertent error. 

The boy's correct name is James Emory 
Foxx III, not II. In this case, the significance 
of young Jimmie's full name has not gone 
unnoticed at Kent State. Everybody knows 
his slugging dad was called Double X in his 
big-league heyday with the A's and Red Sox. 
Hence, we've dubbed his handsome scion 
Triple X. This accentuates the importance 
of labeling him James Emory Foxx III. 

Jim Carfield 

Kent, Ohio 

• Thcreare two second-generation claim- 
ants to the Double X throne. Jimmie 
Foxx Sr. married twice, and has a son by 
each marriage, both named after him. 
Thus the elder son became James Emory 
Foxx Jr., the younger (Kent State's Tri- 
ple X), James Emory Foxx III. — ED. 
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Extra Dry 
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LAWRENCEBURG. INOIANA 
OISTILLCO DRV GIN 


OtSTlLLEO FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 




Amy was astonished! She couldn’t believe such a 
good-tasting cigarette has charcoal in the tip. But 
it has. Coconut-shell charcoal. Lets natural tobacco 
flavor through. By jiminy! You’ll like ’em, too! 


Philip 

Morris 





They’re new— try ’em! 








